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WINTON’S School 
History of the U. S. 


A revised and enlarged Manual. 
Price, 90 cents. 


New features, new maps, new illustrations—prac- 
tically a new book from cover to cover. 


STANDARDS 
Eclectic Primary, - - $0.50 
New Eclectic U.S., - 1.00 
Barnes’s Primary, - -60 
Barnes’s Brief, - - 1,00 


Eggleston’s First Book, .60 
Eggleston’s U. S., - 1,05 
Niles’s School U.S., - 75 


Each of these books has its 
own characteristics and excel- 
lences, but all are alike in clear- 
ness, simplicity, and charm of 
literary style, lucidity of arrangement, discrimination 
in selection of topics, and wealth and aptness of pic- 
torial illustration. They are the most popular and 
successful texts of American History. 


A TIMELY BOOK 


Brief History of the Hawaiian People 
D. ALexanper. Published by order of the Hawaiian Board of Educa- 
Fully illustrated. 6 colored maps. Chronological and statistical tables. 





By W. 
tion, 





By mail, postpaid, $1.50. 
Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Correspondence cordially ceed 
. 
American Book Company 
New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO BosTon PORTLAND, ORE, 








ALWAYS LEADING 


In City, Public and Private Schoo's. In Country, Public‘and Private Schools. 
In Parochial Schools. 


Brooks's Celebrated Mathematical Series 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Ph D., 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 

Embracing every mathematical step from Primary Arithmetic to Spherical Trige- 
nometry. Simple and thorough, carefully graded, and always adhered to by teachers 
who have used the books a year in their class wor k. 

BROOKS’S NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS, 4 books, 

BROOKS’S UNION ARITHMETICS. 2 books. 

BROOKS’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 

BROOKS’S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY and TRIGONOMETRY. 

BROOKS’S HIGHER ARITHMETIC. 

BROOKS’S PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 

BROOKS’S PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 





MAGILL’'S READING FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
MAGILL’S SERIES OF MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 


VOLUME L, contains two interesting stories, “ Le Piano de Jeanne” and “Qui Perd 

Gagne,” by the distinguished author and critic 
FRANCISQUE SARCEY, 

who has been y= ly esteemed as a litterateur, dramatic critic, and lecturer in France for 
the past twenty five years, and who only needs to be better known in America to be high 
ly appreciated bere. 

Votome It., contains one romance of great literary merit and high moral purpose, 
giving a picture of French provincial life, entitled “ Sur la Pente,’’ by 

MADAME DE WITT (Nee GUIZOT), 

the only ourviving child of the eminent historian and statesman M. Guizot, a voluminous 
writer, and one of the distinguished literary women of France of the present da 

Votume IIL, contaius a story of deep interest, charmingly written, an “entitled 

“ La Fitie de Clementine ou te Crime de Sytvestre Bonnard, Membre del’ Insté titute,” 


ANATOLE FRANCE, 


| one of the best known of the authors and critics of the Weesasy Paris of the present day 


and of whom this story may claim to be the master piec 
Other volumes each re resenting one distinguished living French author, will follow 
these tnree in rapid succession. 


The grammar is written axd the Reading Series is edited and annotated by 


EDWARD H. MACILL, A.M., LL.D., 


| ex. president and Professor of French in Swarthmore college. The series embodies 
fopeaee used successfully by Dr. Magill in his class-work. 


For particu/ars, address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


Publishers, 
614 Arch Street, - PHILADELPHIA. 





ee Ke 


$ STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS IN ENGLISH. 


| JOHNSON’S ENGLISH WORDS. 


y of its | 


FOWLER’S ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


The English Language in its Elements and Forms. With a Histo 
Origin and Develooment. Designed for Use ‘. Colleges and schools. evised 
ee By Wrm1am C. FOWLER, LL.D. 796 pages. Svo, cloth, $1.75. By 
mall, $1.95. 


HARPER’S SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
A series of volumes for Supplementary Reading, including History, Biography, 
pt Fiction, and ‘Miseefany by the best authors. ~ volumes now ready. 
32mo. ‘Zound in cloth. 30 cents each. By mail, 34 cents. 


HILL’S PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC. 
ze ) Eetnstptes of Rhetoric, and their Application. By ADAMs SH#ERM 
oor lston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard College. 
With an Appendix comprising General Rules for Punctuation. 
leather, 80 cents. 


HILL’S FOUNDATIONS OF RHETORIC. 


"pb, 20 08. 


The Foundations of Rhetoric. By ADAMS SHERMAN Hi. pp. ix.,337. 12mo. 
Cloth, $ 0. By mail, $1.10. 

MISS PHILLIPS’S MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITER- 

ATURE. 

A Popular Manual of English ireretuse, Containing Outlines of the Litera- 
ture of'France, Germany, italy, 8) B, and te bey tes of America. With 
Historical, Scientific, and Art — Ilus- 
trated. Vol. L., pj xxii, 52, Vol. IL, PI a v5. ndex to each volume. 
=, ~y Clot . $2.00 per volume. vB. mail, quis The volumes sold 
separate 


Special rates¢or introduction will be quoted for above books 


OURO AOE AO) 20) 2O 2 20 20/20/7020 2010 20 70 Or 








HARPER. & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
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An Elementary Stad e880) 
tf Cloth, & 


English Literature, 
cents. By mail, 9. cents. 


ROLFE’S EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. (40 Vols.) 
Edited, with Notes, by Wmi1am J. Rotre, A.M., formerly Head Master of the 
High School, Cambridge, Mass. Coplously Iilustrated. iémo. Flexible cloth, 
56 cents. By muil, 62 cts. per vol.; paper 4ucts. By mail 44 cts. per vol. 


ROLFE’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Goldsmith's Select Poems.—Browning's Select —Milton’s Minor Poems. 
Gray’ > Select m+.—Browping’s Dramas.—M 's Lays.—Wordsworth's 
Select Poems. Edited with Notes, by Wu J. lus sragee. 16mo. 
Flexible cloth, 5% ee ‘4 mail, cents per volume ; paper, 40 cents. 
mail, 44 cents per volum 


ROLFE’S SELECT ENGLISH. 


M of Derivations. By CHaries F. Jonnson, Prof 
veaaty College, Hartford. pp. vi., 2%. lémo. 


Scott’s Tales of Chivalry, 36 cents; Ba mail, 4) cents —Tales from English 
weer, © cents; by m: 1, 42 cents—T: from Scottish . 50 cents ; by 
mail, conte—Fairy Tal Tales, 3 4 ae 3s mail, 42 cente—Lambs’ Tales from 
Shak Comedies, 5) 58 cents.—Lambs’ Tales from Shake- 
speare, les, 530 cents ; tym ra) cents. Edited with Notes, by Wu11am 
J. ROLFE. justrated. 16mo, ¢ 


SWINTON’S STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Studies ia English Literature , being Typ Sutoctiens = ra ans. Amor 
can Authorsbip. from Shakes: he Present T: 

nitions, Notes. Analyses, and jonsary, as an ald to Syst 
For Use in High and Normal Schoo 

Wiiiam Swivros. Gold Medalist Paris Exposi 

With Portraits Crown, 8vo. Cloth, $12. By possi 6 s ~ 


Instructors are invited to write for information. 


niematie Liter 


on request. 
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NORTHROP’S 


STAMPED STEEL CEILING, 


Durable, Decorative, and Best 


possible to use in School Buildings. Send 
for catalogue. Give diagram or measures 
for an estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 
30 Rose Street, NEW YORK. 


4 Liberty Square, Boston, 
99 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Flags. 


If there is a School 
House in the United 
States that does not 
own an American 
Flag, let the teacher 
write immediately to 








G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


SS FREE chese nts CD 


Cards lovely P’ch & German Designs in 12 Colors with tw 





10¢.--1 Album World's Fair B’ldgs,ete, 1 PorgetMeNot Auto Album, ay ye _ 
Verses 4c. , al] 10c.—1 Stone Ring, 1 Band Ring, 1 Lace Pin and 1 Fountain Pea 





Complete, all 


110¢.—Each offer as above will Hy wont 
Wayside Gleanings, 3 months for 10c. 


pular paper, 
BIRD & 00. CLINTON : 


CONN. 





Gatalegue 


will be sent to any teacher on re- 
quest. In it you will find listed a 
large number of books, aids and 
devices, such as will make your 
work successful and increase your 
salary. Send a postal card to 


Potter & Putnam, 44 E, 14th St, N 


BARNES FINK 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satie- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c 
WESF NOt, fv. TENS" 
1826 
Description and prices on application 














g BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


 Bonoo Ge rade Coppeysnd a BELLS 
\Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 





for Home or Public Use. The 

AND VIEW BEST in the world. Send for 
poe. maney, =CiI«vPTLtON CH.. 

OOS8 Walnut 8t., Phila., Pa. 





The live reader of this paper usually writes sever | 
times a month to one or more of its advertisers a d 
mentions it every time. 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





Established in 1884. 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Positions filled, 2300. 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 
CHICACO. 


See«s Teachers who 





pends on actual results. 
year salaries amount to $2, 264, B50, Oo 


UNION SCHOOL BUREAU 


Does not our plan commend itself to you? 


Registers the Best Teachers 


CHARGES NO ADVANCE REGIS- 
TRATION FEE. postage only; du de- 
3486 Positions Fille First 


Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 


Oo. = 
RR ’'& HUYSSOON, Managers, 2 W. 14th Street, New York. 





7 Tremont PI., Boston, Mass.; 
Hartford, Ct.; 120}@ So. Spring St.. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. 


70 Fifth Ave., New York; 
Los Angeles, Cal.; 


AGENCIES. 


FREE, 


106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 37: Main St., 
: 132 First St.. Portland, Ore. 





Teachers seeking positions and | Address 
those wishing a change at an 


increased salary. 


Cc. B. 





(Palace Hotei B’ld’g) 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


RUGGLES @ Co., 
Room ©! 237 Vine St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Business Offices : 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ne Fee Registers in Both Offices. 
i ‘oe Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wa 


BOSTON and 
CHICAGO. 
Send For Agency Manual. 

bash Ave., CH'CACO. 





ers and to schools,” 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


Prin. Oscar E. Coburn, of Kinderhook. N. Y., writes as 
much, and teel more than paid for joining your Agency. 


AGENCY. 


Sllows: “I enjoy the work here very 
I know that the Agency is a benefit both to teach- 


Send stamp for Application Form, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 





better. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Has filled over 1,300 positions, most of them within the last two years. 
We have daily calls for teachers immediately available. 


211 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
No other one agency has done 
Catalogue free. 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov, 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom™ 
mends gooi schools to parents. Call on or address, 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unien Square, NEW YORK. 





chermerhorn’s * Teachers’ 

Oldest and best known in U. S 
Established 1855. 

3 EAsT 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


* Agency | s- 







South. Male and Female 


Address 
Editor 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
hools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

1so Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New Vorx Crry 


THE AMEPICAN 








For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn 


St., Chicago. OxviLLe Brewer, Manager. 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


« MAIN \y ONDERFUL” 


MANIKIN. 


It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
proper position Over the next. Plates printed 
on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ 
board, and bound m cloth. Fifty thousand mani- 
kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 each. 
This one thougno smaller answers the same pur- 

it 1s just right for the student. Price, $5. 
Special price to supscribers, $4, postpaid. securely 
dacked, complete with manual 


E, lL, KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago. 











MUSIC 


For School or Institute Use. 
SONG TREASURES 


is a well-known and popular book of which thous- 
ands of copies have been sold. Themesand words 
are appropriate for school or institute use. Nature, 
the Sezsons, the Ho: Our Creator, etc., are -set 
to beautiful’ music. "Teas favorites which never 
grow old and other charming new ones, 
printed, durably bound. 

Special rates for quantities. 


BEST PRIMARY SONGS 


is our new book, now ready, containing about 100 
of the best songs for the lower grades that it was 
possible to find. One teacher has taken 250 copies. 
Attractive cover, and well printed and bound. 
Sample 14 cents. Low rates for quantities. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 








Nicely 
Only 15 cents each. 











FURNISHED BY 


Everything forthe Schools eecttan, ite & to. 


56 READE STREET, N, Y, 





“Lehigh” Blackboard Cloth = v0: sar. Dustless Crayons 


“Indian Head” Slate, 


Dustless Erasers, 


‘*Penn’s”’ Ink 


Globes, Maps, Charts, Blackboards of all kinds, Etc., Etc. Send for Catalogues. 


76 Fifth Ave., New york. ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING C0., 2:5 Wabash Av., CHICAGO. 








FE STERBROOK S aes 


<=> 333. 


Standard School Numbers. 
333,444; 


128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


SSS ESET. EP ESS ~ ISTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 26 Jobe St, N.Y. 





gene TEACHERS 


For public schoo's, private and commer- 
cial schools in the West, East, North and 
Also for special 
studies, music, drawing, manus! training, ete, 


Mriwaukes, 
Wis, 








3 BEES 
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MACMILLAN & C0.'S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Second Revised and Cheaper Edition. 4to. Cloth. $6.00. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


By the Rev. WALTER W, SKEAT, Litt.D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Cambridge. Second Edition, revised. 4to. $6.00. 
Now Ready. Volume I. Cloth. $1.10. 
ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. 


With Critical Introductions by various writers, and General Introductions to each period. Edited by Henry Craik, C. B. Vol. I., 
Fourteenth to Sixteenth Century. 12mo, cloth, Students’ Edition, $1.00 ; Library Edition, gilt top, $1.50. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS. 


By Sir Henry Roscok, F.R.S. Assisted by Jos—epH Lunt, B.Sc. (Victoria), Globe 8vo. 75 cents. 


OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH READER. 


By GeorGe E, MacLean, Professor of English in the University of Minnesota. 12mo, $2.00. 


MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL LIBRARY of Books Suitable for 
Supplementary Reading. 


The publishers purpose to include in this School Library only such of their books for the young as have already by their popularity and 
recognized excellence acquired the right to rank as standard reading-books. 16mo, cloth, each, 50 cents. 
“* As a school officer I have to thank you for putting within the reach of scholars such valuable portions of the world’s literature.""—Supt. Joun S. Irwin, Ft. 


Wayne, Ind. 
THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. | TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
| By CHARLEs and MAry Lams, 











By the Rev. ALFRED J. CHURCH. 


THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. | THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF EN- 
By the Rev. ALFRED J. CHURCH. GLISH SONG. 


STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME. | Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by Francis TURNER PAL- 


By Mrs. BrxsLy GRAVE, author of the ‘‘ Golden Treasury.” 


THE HEROES OF ASGARD. | MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. 


Tales from Scandinavian Mythology. By A. and E. Keary. With | a ple ea ye ang mone ” Beg so sy poy 
Illustrations. NGSLEY, ’ - 5 


A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL | WESTWARD HO! 


TIMES AND LANDS. | By Cuartes Kincsitey. Abridged and rearranged as a Reading 
Gathered and Narrated by Miss CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, author of | Book for Schools, with Tlustrations by W. D. ALMonp. 
ad $ ” 
The Heir of Redclyffe,” etc. | HEREWARD THE WAKE. 
TALES FROM SPENSER. | By CuARLes KINGSLEY. Abridged and rearranged as a Reading 


Chosen from the‘ ‘ érie Queene,” by SopHi1a H. MAcLenost. Book for Schools, with Illustrations by H. C. Sxzous. 


STORIES FROM WAVERLEY. | WATER BABIES. 
For Children. By H. Gassior. |A Tale fora Land Baby. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 





Macmillan & Co. respectfully call the attention of teachers and others interested in Education to their 
separate Catalogues of Books in the following departments of Study: 


Greek Language and Literature. German Language and Literature. | English Language and Literature. 
Latin Language and Literature. French Language and Literature. Mathematics and Science. 


These separate catalogues, if applicants will specify which they require, will be sent free, by mail, to any address, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Pubs., 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. PANUIRI@BaXNeley Schoo! of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 
Realizing the constantly growing interest in the 
subject of 








MUSICAL EDUCATION 


in the country, more especia!ly in the work of the 
many public and private schools, we desire to call 
the attention of Teachers to 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 


A monthly journal devoted to the interests of Music 
in Schools, designed to be of practical utility. Decem- 
ber number contains: 


Generat Notes. TRAINING FOR “TELLING BY Ear,” 
by W. G. McNaucuat. A PLEA For THE UsE OF THE 
Starr Notation 1n ScHoors, by S. M. Croseie, 
Pupit TeacuEers’ ExaMINATION IN Practica Music. 
Instructions to H. M. Inspectors, Lonpon SunDAY 
Scoot Society's Concert. MUSIC ‘in both No- 
TATIONS), **CHRistmas Time,” Two-part Song, 
By B. Mansett Ramsey. “THe Wassait Sonc,” 
Christmas Carol, arranged for two Trebles. * Tue 
Curistmas Trex,’ Unison Song, by S. C. Cooke. 


Exercises on Chromatics and Modulations. 
The music will also be sold separately, price 5c. 
A Specimen Copy will be sent free to Teachers on 
application. 


Price, 5 cents. Annual Subscription, including 
Postage, 50 cents. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
21 East r7th Street, 
NEV/ YORK. 


(3 doors from Broadway), 
















tion of selected and original Camp Songs, 
Boating Songs, and songs for every phase of out- 
door life. heelmen especially will be delighted 
with it. Pocket size. Price 50 Cents. 
BROEKHOVEN’S HARMONY A 
celebrated system of Harmony based on the Richter 
principle, so familiar to all musicians. Price, $1.00. 
KING RENE’S DAUGHTER by 
Julian Edwards. A new and beautiful one act lyric 
drama, recently produced in New York with flatter- 
ing success. Price, $1.00 he ; 
DAY SCHOOL MUSIC The Cincinnati 
Music Readers make the best series ot Graded Read- 
ers for Public Schools in this country. Revised and 
enlarged to five parts. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Prices, Part 1, 20cts., Purt 2,20 cts., Part 3, 20 cts., 
Part 4, 30 cts., Part 5, 35 cts. , 
THE JOLLY PICNIC A newand vesting 
cantata for Juveniles, by C. H. Gabriel. Full of g 
music and bright dialogue. Price, 30 Cents. 
FAMOUS VIOLINISTS A little pamphlet 
containing short sketches of the famous violinists of 
the world. Prick, 25 Cents. 
SINGING CLASS BOOKS The best of 
all. Send for specimen pages. 

e*%eSend ro cts for sample of The Musical Visitor, containing 
music for Choirs, and general musical news. 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 

CINCINNATI —NEW YORK — CHICAGO, 

















EST FACILITIES FOR supplying a a e 
a hom wan .¥. 


euts. First-class 
EpucaTIONAL BoREAU, 61 East Ninth St., N. Y 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


OUTING ator SES University of the City of New York. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 


Professional Training for Teachers. 


Five Courses.—i. History of Educa- 
tion. II. Psychology and Ethics. III. 
Theory and Art of Teaching. IV. Educa- 
tional Literature and _ Criticism. V. 
Educational Systems. Degrees Granted, 
Doctor of Pedagogy and Master of Peda- 
gogy- 

Year from Oct. to May. Scholarships. 


_— 


Only resident students are enrolled. Send for 
catalogue giving full information. Address, 


SECRETARY, FACULTY OF PEDAGOGY, 


UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 





J.M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 


and all kings of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St., New York. 
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What Is Vitalized Phosphites ? 


It is the production (of a distinguished physician and chemist) from the ox-biain and wheat germ, An essential food to all 
who work either mentally or bodily. It contains in the highest degree the power of sustaming life and energy. It restores those 
who have overworked, or in any way impaired their vigor, prevents debility and Nervous Exhaustion. 








For thirty years used, and recommended by the world’s best physicians and brain workers. De- 
scriptive pamphlet free. Prepared by THE F. CROSBY CO., only, 56 West 25th St., New York. b 
Druggists or by mail, $1. Be sure the label has this signaturegqy~ 





THE JUDGES & |says do city tise one 
caais cama trent [8878 22 Gtty Tigo .¢ 


Have made the , ; 
HIGHEST AWARDS (Burnz Pronouncing Print. Brain 
ney = ge on eg ig THE STEP BY STEP PRIMER. 


On each of the following named articles: children or adults. Its use will result in: 


WALTER BAKER & CO. in the above print, 1s a Sel/-teaching Reader for Wo rkers 

















ist. Clear articulat‘on. 2d. Correct Pronun- 
BREAKFAST COCOA, eye # ciation, 3d, A thorough knowledge of the ele- 
mentary sounds of the language by teacher and 
Premium No. 1, Chocolate, ° ‘me 4th, The time of learning to read reduced 
y one half. : ’ e 
Vanilla Choeolate, ..... Commissioner W. T. Harris and many leading Horsford Ss Acid Phosphate 
wae a. soup sapean their decided approval of 
German Sweet Chocolate, Prot ities oe ie Drill” . +s 
dhe The ‘‘ Hiots on Phonic Drill” greatly enhance 
the value of this Primer to teachers. IS recommended by physicians 
Cocoa Butter. . . « « © « « 











of all schools, for restoring 


For “purity of material,” “excellent flavor,” Sent for 25 Cents. 
and “uniform even composition.” 


WALTER BAKER 2O., boncuesTeR, mass, | © L. BELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago, | brain force or nervous energy, 
in all cases where the nervous 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, system has been reduced below 








The Most Perfect Pens Made, the normal standard by over- 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. Work, as found in lawyers, 
His Celebrated Numbers teachers, students and brain- 


30s, 404, 604E. F., 35yi, 60/E. Pres 170, workers generally.” 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 

GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889, i in cote: 

And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
00208e8e ee 


“Qdd” Apparatus. 


In preparing for “stock taking” we find some 200 pieces of odd or shop- 
worn physical instruments that must be sold promptly to make room for 
new goods. 
Price being a secondary consideration, we have placed these instruments at 
very low figures, often a mere fraction of first cost; and solicit immediate @ 
correspondence with all who can use such apparatus. * 
We are sincere in believing this offer unusually important, and upon request $ 
e 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 












For sale by all Druggists. 











THE 


STERLING WORTH 








will mail to any address descriptive circular No. 480, which gives full 
particulars. 


QUEEN & CO., Incorporated, 


ind tin dinbenittnal Scientific Instrument Makers, 


4 
@ Catalogue, No. 219. Philadelphia, U. 8. A. : 


i MAGIC LANTERNS. STEREOPTICONS, 

ERTAIN MENT anne 114 ES BJECT 

HOME INSTRUCTION Pet 

AMUSEMENT roi Wii 

PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS Pore 
H é< 

SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK. ° 

COLLEGES ‘ 


















Criterion and Parabolon Magic Lanterns 


and Stereopticons. Oil, Lime, or Electric Light interchangeable, 
Microscope, Vertical, Polariscope and other attachments. 


’ ¥ ¥ e 
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TEACHER sat in his school-room 
where about 150 pupils from 14 to 
18 yearsof age were at their desks, 
engaged in study. The president of 
the school-board entered and sat be- 
side him. Glancing over the assem- 
blage he said: “It always occurs to 
me that the highest point is reached when young peo- 
ple of both sexes, coming from different homes and 
with widely varying training, can arrange themselves 
in a good and orderly way like that. I do not care to 
go into the recitation room to know whether they are 

being taught certain things. I see by their faces that they 
are happy ; that they have an intellectual expression ; 
that the meanness, lowness, and downward tendency, 
apparent in the faces of some young men leaning 
against a saloon door as I came up the street, is entire- 
ly wanting. I know that in some way you have banded 
them together for good purposes. I honor the man 
that can do it.” 


Fic 





a 

Those who founded the public schools “ builded bet- 
ter than they knew.” France has just been shaken by 
the act of an anarchist. As the world grows older 
anarchists increase ; it is possible there may be no way 
to prevent there being anarchists. But the children 
can learn to know how deadly they are, just as they 
learn that certain reptiles have a poisonous bite. The 
schools can create a love of peace, of order, of obedi- 
ence to law, of respecting the rights of others, of 
yielding their wills to established authority. The pro- 
gress of the world bas been a progress out of anarchy. 
An anarchist is an enemy of progress as well as of 
order. 

oo 

Two teachers of much experience were conversing, 
One remarked, “ The first two or three years were years 
of novelty ; I suppose I was learning te manage chil- 
dren in numbers. The next five years seemed very 
bard ; I spent my time in drilling. I drilled away from 
morning till night. I would have them say, ‘ Three 
times four is twelve,’ ten times ; then, ‘Three times five 
is fifteen,’ ten times, and so on. It really killed me. 
I asked myself the question one day, ‘Is it necessary I 
should do this drilling?’ I had a boy who was skillful 
in catching a base ball; he had learned by himself, 
spending hours in throwing the ball against a barn. 
He did it because he was interested. 1 determined to 


interest my pupils ; that I make my chief business now. 
I find my pupils will drill themselves in reading, spell- 
ing, the tables, etc., and I can give my time to some- 
l experimented with a class and have not 


thing else. 





yet heard it recite the multiplication table, yet I know 


they have it.” 
. > 
The aid the teacher may obtain from a library in his 


school is immense ; it is the teacher’s side now that is 
referred to. Leta man be obliged to wait in a depot an 
hour for a train, and how welcome a newspaper is, even 
the advertising sheet, The pupil that is allowed to go 
to the library when he has his lessons and get a book is 
not the one who will be disorderly. A schoolis recalled 
where many numbers of S¢. Vicholas lay on accessible 
shelves; a pupil would come in the morning in good sea- 
son that he might read from this attractive periodical. 
The teacher remarked, “They belong to the school ; 
they subscribe so they may read themhere.” Why read 
them here? one might ask. There are portions of time 
that hang very heavy on the pupil who longs to be 
out of doors ; pleasing reading enables him to fill up 
that time. Let the teachers everywhere aim ata school 
library of attractive reading. “What works?” David 
Copperfield, for instance. Certainly; do not leave that 


out. 
> 
In every sphere of human action, wise expenditure 


is essential to profitable accumulation. Merely to take 
in without giving out, is never permanently advantage- 
ous. There is no help from fresh air as a means of life, 
unless we breathe out as often as we breathe in; exhal- 
ing is as important as inhaling in the act of respiration. 
Physical exercise is necessary to the digestion and as- 
similation of food ; strength must be put forth in order 
to take in strength through eating ; simply to gorge is 
to impoverish rather than to enrich the body. He who 
would gain money must see to it that he uses money 
wisely ; miserly hoarding does not give true wealth. 
The mind cannot grow through accumulating, without 
putting to a good purpose the knowledge that is ac- 
quired ; mental life, like physical life, is as dependent 
on outbreathing as it is on in breathing. Using is a 
factor in gaining, in every movement of the human 
soul, 2 

In intellectual training it is important that the habit 
of using be made to keep pace with the habit of acquir- 
ing as a means of gaining. As a boy goes on in his 
studies, he ought to go on in the work of putting his 
studies to a practical use. In the preparatory school 
and in the college the writing of compos tions and of 
essays,and the habit of formal debating, with other 
forms of constructive work, has quite as much to do 
with the furnishing of his mind and the fitting it for 
service in the world, as all of his formal recitations put 
together. And if a student waits until he shall have 
acquired a full supply of knowledge, in one line or in 
another, before he begins. te make his partial studies 
available by special acts of construction in that line, it 
is impossible for him to be the man he ought to be, or 
to profit as he should, even in after years, by his advan- 
tages of accumulation.—S. S. Times. 





Herbart IV. 


By L. Sretey, Lake Forest University. 
THE FORMAL STEPS. 

The disciples of Herbart have given perhaps more at- 
tention to the formal steps (/ormalstufen), of instruc- 
tion than to any other point of practical value in his 
system of pedagogics. These disciples are divided into 
two schools, that of Ziller, who died in Leipzig in 1883, 
and that of Stoy, who died in Jena in 1885. Ziller and 
his prominent followers, Lange, Rein, Pickel, Scheller, 
Staude, and many others are called Herbart’s strictest 
followers ; while Stoy, Frick, Dorpfeld, and others are 
called the middle or conservative party, standing be- 
tween the followers of Herbart as interpreted by Ziller 
and the opponents of Herbart led by Barthels, Kehr, 
Dittes,and others. These various factions wage bitter 
war, each strenuously insisting upon its interpretation, 
and each advancing new theories of its own. Upon the 
death of Stoy, Prof. Rein, an extreme interpreter of 
Ziller, was galled to the chair of pedagogy in Jena. This 
was deemed by Stoy’s followers almost an outrage, as it 
gave the field which had so long been held by Stoy, to 
the Ziller faction. As time does not permit a discussion 
of each of these systems, and as the field is now in pos- 
session of the Zillerites, and as they seem to have taken 
most advanced ground, I shall give their interpretation 
of Herbart as presenting the best thought of German 
pedagogics of to-day. 

They teach that inthe presentation of every lesson 
there are five methodical steps that must be passed 
through: 

1. The Preparation, 

2. The Presentation, 

3. The Association, 

4. The Recapitulation, and 

5. The Application. 

Herbart himself embraced the first two in one, thus 
making only four steps. 

I, By the first step, Preparation, (Vordereitung, analysis) 
is meant the bringing fogether all the helps, materials, 
and other things necessary to excite the interest of the 
learner and prepare him for the lesson. To do this the 
teacher must become acquainted with the knowledge 
already possessed by the child, for the new must be 
joined to the old. Here comes in the old principle from 
the known to the unknown, The teacher must study the 
child and find out its range of knowledge. Thus finding 
the foundations that are already laid, the teacher is ready 
to go on withthestructure. In this first step the primary 
teacher will collect all the material appliances available 
for visual illustration. The little child learns almost 
entirely through the senses. In more advanced classes, 
a corresponding preparation is necessary, but the need 
of concrete illustration grows less and less, the stronger 
the pupil becomes intellectually, and the greater his 
power of abstraction. It is asafe pedagogical principle 
to use concrete illustration only as a means to an end, 
and to abandon it as soon as the power to abstract is 
gained. Many teachers make the mistake of bringing 
in concrete material long after the children have passed 
the stage for its use. They fail to see that the concrete 
example is a means to make a truth, and when thetruth 
can be reached directly, it should be so reached. This 
does not mean that there ever can comea time when the 
use of the concrete can absolutely be abandoned. The 
college and university student pursues his study in the 
laboratory and there is no limit to his research ; but he 
uses the materials for the discovery of truth. So the 
child should not use objects for the sake of the objects, 
but for the truth they teach. The power of abstraction 
is an unmistakable evidence of intellectual power, and 
Prof, Liebmann says that it and it alone marks the im- 
passable dividing line between the lower and higher crea- 
tions. 

But preparation means more than getting ready for 
the lesson. This issimply preliminary. The pupil him- 
self must be prepared, his interest awakened, his present 
knowledge be brought to view, and his expectations 
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aroused. When this is attained, the teacher is ready to 
proceed to the second step, 
II. The Presentation ( Dardietung, synthesis) of the 


new material. Having found out what the pupil knows, 
having awakened proper interest and being himself 
thoroughly master of the subject, the teacher is ready 
to present the new lesson. The German idea is that the 
teacher shall relate the lesson in the form of a story, 
especially with young children, then question the pupils 
upon the various points until all are clearly brought out 
and thoroughly understood, and finally the pupil must 
connectedly repeat the whole. This is the underlying 
principle of the German method of teaching. A foreigner 
visiting a German school finds it hard to understand 
when the pupils learn their lessons, as there are no 
periods of study and recitation alternating, as is com- 
mon with us, but the pupils are nearly always having 
recitations. The secret lies in the fact that to the 
German teacher there is no such thing as “recitation 
hour,” but itis “instruction hour ” . (Unterrichts-stunde). 
The pupil learns through the instruction in the class 
and will nearly, if not quite, have mastered the lesson 
when the teacher is through, It cannot come within the 
province of this article to discuss the relative merits 
of the German and the American methods. There is 
much to be said for and against both methods. It seems 
to me that the German method commends itself, at least 
for young children who must be led and directed. It is 
the business of the teacher to teach, to lead, to guide, 
and not simply toexamineand “hear.” Prof. Rein has 
carried out the idea of presentation to an extreme which 
only a few accept. Whatever be the method of instruc- 
tion, this second step has its place, and the teacher 
should give careful attention to the matter of presenta- 
tion. 

III. The third step, that of Association (Verknupfung), 
is closely related to the foregoing. It is not sufficient 
that the child appropriates individual facts ; these must 
be associated with those already possessed, and united 
with them so as to form one harmonious whole. The 
method of attaining this is conversation. Notions or 
ideas that have a resemblance are brought together, 
compared, reflected upon, and absorbed, thus extending 
the field of knowledge. It is by association that we 
reach the general and the universal. It is an element- 
ary stage in the process of apperception, or assimilation 
of knowledge. 

IV. The fourth step, that of Recapitulation, or review, 
(Zusammenfassung) follows closely and naturally upon 
the preceding steps. Having been taught the lesson, 
the pupil is immensely strengthened in his knowledge of 
it by repetition, recapitulation, review. Indeed, points 
that have not been clear at first, are made so by review, 
disconnected material becomes joined into one harmo- 
nious whole,and the knowledge becomes a real,conscious 
possession. Stoy’s watchword used to be, “ Wieder- 
holung, Wiederholung, ewige Waiederholung” (repeti- 
tion, repetition, eternal repetition). Herder says, “ The 
test of whether one has comprehended a thing or not 
is found in the ability to describe or give it in his own 
way and in his own words.” Recapitulation fixes and 
confirms the knowledge; it involves logical power, it 
strengthens the memory, it gives completeness, it unites 
the old with the new, it organizes disconnected material 
into system, it gives the pupil command of all his ma- 
terial, it makes all of his mental possessions elements 
of power. 

V. The fifth step, is the Application (Anwendung). This 
seeks to render valuable what has been learned and 
put it to practical use. It is not sufficient to under- 
stand a thing thoroughly ; it must be at the tongue’s 
end, then you can act with good reason, ” says Ruckert. 
After recapitulation there must follow the application 
to complete the instruction and arrive at full apprecep- 
tion of the subject taught. The term apperception is a 
comparatively new one. By appreception is meant 
intellectual appropriation, the activity of the mind by 
which new material is acquired with the help of ideas 
already known or possessed. New perceptions and new 
ideas are constantly offering themselves to us. Daily 
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experience teaches us that our old ideas go out to meet 
the new perceptions that offer. The process of appro- 
priating the new by the help of the old is apperception. 
Again we have the old law from the known to the unknown 
exemplified. Teachers should never lose sight of the 
fact that much material is brought to the threshold of 
consciousness and never crosses it because apperception 
dues not take place, because the old does not meet the 
new and unite with it. Thus the last step in the process 
of instruction becomes the most important of all in that 
if its work is not accomplished, much of what has gone 
before counts for naught. 


re 
The Co-ordination of Studies. 


By T. M. Bauer. 


The studies which constitute, or which ought to con- 
stitute, the grammar school program may be divided 
into two classes—studies which deal with objects of 
thought and furnish the material of knowledge, and 
“studies” which deal with expression. Among the 
former are natural history, the elements of physics and 
chemistry, geography, history, geometry, etc. Among 
the latter are clay modeling, drawing, reading, penman- 
ship, spelling, composition, not to speak of manual 
training, music, etc. 

The purpose of the “thought studies” is to furnish 
objects of thought which may act upon the mind, stim- 
ulate it, and cause it to form concepts of them. The 
purpose of the studies which deal with expression—the 
“language studies ” using the term in a broad sense—is 
to furnish the mind with the means of expressing its 
concepts, thoughts, etc. 

The educational value of expression lies chiefly in the 
fact that it intensifies smpression, that it facilitates the 
analysis of concepts, and that it makes thought definite 
and clear. 

As far as observation and sense-training are concerned, 
expression is a means of concentrating the mind on the 
thing to be observed. Hence, it follows that expression 
ought to go hand in hand with impression. In other 
words, that thought expression and thought-develop- 
ment ought to bear in education the relation to each 
other of means and end and ought not to be separated 
in the schools as they have been. Zhe language studies 
ought not to be taught as separate branches, but in connection 
with the thought studies. 

A distinction should be made between modes of ex- 

pression which represent the object in forms which 
resemble it, like clay-modeling and drawing, and such 
modes of expression as represent it by arbitrary symbols, 
as writing and reading (for reading belongs essentially 
to expression viewed from this standpoint). 
_ Drawing and clay-modeling, although they must be 
in part taught even from the beginning as separate 
studies, should be taught far more in connection with 
other studies than is now the case in schools. 

Penmanship should be taught only to a very limited 
extent as a separate study ; reading, spelling, and com- 
position should be almost exclusively taught in connec- 
tion with the thought studies. 

All these modes of expression reach a stage when 
they assume the character of a fine art. Drawing (in- 
cluding work in color) leads to painting; clay-modeling, 
to sculpture and to certain elements in architecture; 
reading and talking lead to dramatic expression, and 
composition to literature. When they reach the fine art 
stage, they must be taught largely as separate studies. 

By combining the language studies with the thought 
studies, and using them as means of teaching the 

thought studies, we shall not only make the teaching 
of. both more effective, but we shall be able to make 
room for the introduction into the program of new 
studies for which it is now claimed that there is no room. 

But there is room also for a co-ordination of the 
thought studies with one another ina way to unify them, 
and to lead the pupil to see related truths in their 
natural relations. 

To take but a few examples : The elements of natural 
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history and natural science, comprised under the term 
“Nature Studies,” should not be taught aseso many 
separate branches in primary and grammar schools, but 
as one study dealing with the different phases of one 
subject—the pupil’s physical environment. Geometry 
should be co-ordinated with physics so that the pupil 
may be familiar with the elementary truths about the 
circle, before he studies in detail] the pendulum and the 
lever, reflection of light from curved surfaces; and so 
that he may have some knowledge of the truths about 
similar surfaces and solids before he learns, in physics, 
that radiant energy diminishes as the square of the dis- 
tance. 

Again, arithmetic should be so co-ordinated with the 
other studies that it may serve as a means of definite 
and clear analysis, and may furnish the language for 
the exact expression of quantitative relations. 

Geography should be the outgrowth of (instead of 
the introduction to, as is often claimed) the natural 
sciences; political geography should be the direct 
outgrowth of physical geography, and should form the 
stcpping-stone to history. Literature must be so co- 
ordinated with history as to find in it not only its set- 
ting, but largely its interpretation also. 

Such co-ordination will involve: (1) the teaching of 
drawing and clay-modeling more largely than has been 
the case in connection with other studies, especially 
with nature study ; (2) the teaching of spelling mainly 
with composition ; (3) the teaching of composition with 
the thought studies; (4) the banishing of the tradi- 
tional school readers from our schools and the intro- 
duction of reading matter bearing directly on the 
thought studies; (5) the employing of thoroughly 
trained superintendents and teachers. 


a 
Supervision of Schools. 


The principal of a school ought to be held to a strict 
responsibility within certain well-defined lines for the 
administration of the school or schools placed under 
his direction. He has duties to perform toward his 
pupils and those in parental relation to them, toward sub- 
ordinate teachers, and toward his immediate official su- 
perior, the superintendent. 

He should in the first place, be an expert in school 
sanitation. It may not be well to place in the hands of 
a principal the power to expend money, to make repairs 
or alterations in the school building, but he should know 
when the condition of the building is not right and 
should make life a burden to those who have the power, 
until defects are remedied. 

He should have a keen eye to discover physical weak- 
ness in children such as myopia or astigmatism, or ner- 
vous disorders, and should be skilled to take measures of 
prevention if not of cure. Equally keen should be his 
discernment of intellectual and moral defects, such as 
poor memory, lack of constructive ability, lying, dishon- 
esty, and the like, and in all such cases it is his duty to 
devise, if possible, a course of educational treatment to 
cure the disease. 

He should endeavor with the aid of his teachers, to 
discover particular aptitudes and talents in his pupils 
and should advise with pupils and their parents as to the 
most fruitful course of educational work. I do not refer 
in this connection merely to the power that ought tobe 
vested in the principal of permitting and encouraging 
bright pupils to advance more rapidly than their duller 
companions. That the principal ought to possess and 
exercise the power will be conceded. I refer more par- 
ticularly to the duty of advising as to whether, for in- 

stance, a child should stop going to school at the end of 
the grammar school course, asit is better for many chil- 
ren to do, or whether he should go on through the high 
school and then through college ; or whether he should 
go to a literary high school, or to a manual training 
high school. It is, perhaps, doubtful if a principal! has 


a more important duty toward society than this. Social- 
ists and communists and many who are not socialists 
as the term is commonly understood and who are not 
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communists, complain of the dreadful inequalities in the 
distribution of wealth. They point to the extremes of 
poverty 4nd wealth and denounce the conditions of so- 
ciety which gave them birth or which permit them to 
exist. The discontent engendered finds vent in all sorts 
of ridiculous and impossible schemes, from a_prohibi- 
tory tariff to absolute free trade, from the nationaliza- 
tion of land to an enforced equal division of wealth. But 
it may well be doubted whether inequalities in the dis- 
tribution of wealth work as much evil as inequalities in 
the distribution of talent. It is not at all improbable 
even that the wrong distribution of wealth may be in no 
small degree due to the wrong distribution of talent. 

There are college professors who ought certainly to 

be making shoes or building fences ; there are shoemak- 
ers who have by nature all the mental and moral quali- 
ties to fit them for college professorships. 
_ There are principals of schools who ought to be sell- 
ing ribbons, there are men selling ribbons who ought to 
be principals of schools. There are men in the pulpit 
who ought to bedriving reaping machines; there are 
men driving reaping machines who ought to be in the 
pulpit. What a change there would be not merely in 
the distribution of wealth, not merely in the increase in 
the product of labor, but in the happiness, the morality, 
the genera! weil-being of mankind, if every man could be 
sét to that kind of work which he can do best! 

There is no man in the community who can do so 
much to insure the right distribution of talent as the 
schoolmaster, if he will but study his pupils and give 
honest advice to parents. High school, colleges, and 
professional schools of all kinds might be saved from 
the uncanny and impossible task of endeavoring to edu- 
cate the unfitted or the incompetent, if principals and 
teachers would seek earnestly to discover the special 
bents of their pupil’s minds and advise their education 
along appropriate lines. 

In all this work belonging to the principal there is 
one danger he is liable to fall into—the danger of train- 
ing his teachers to be or of permitting them to become 
mere machines. There is no more serious obstacle to 
progress than the principal who insists on teachers do- 
ing everything exactly in the way he prescribes; who 
will not permit a teacher to think for herself. Against 
this peril he must be constantly on his guard. When it 
becomes or threatens to become a real peril, it is one of 
the first duties of the superintendent to step in and se- 
cure to the class teacher reasonable liberty of thought 
and action, without which no teaching can be effective, 
no system of schools can be progressive. 

—Wm, H, Maxwell. 


» 


Leaves From my Note Book. 


By Supt. E. L. Cowprick. 


Do not think of attempting to conduct a recitation 
until your school is in order. Before beginning work 
see to it that every pupil is busy, and then see to it that 
he keeps busy. It may be hard work to attend+to the 
class, and to the remainder of the school also, but it 
must be done if you are to accomplish what you would 
like; what you are expected to. Besides the practice 
in attending strictly to business is a good drill for the 
pupils ; it teaches them self-control. 

Do not allow pupils to leave the room on any-and 
every pretext. Leaving the room is, like the getting 
of drinks, largely a matter of habit, and pupils should 
not be indulged in it too much. Reduce both excusing 
from the room, and the getting of drinks, to the mini- 
mum, and when pupils are allowed to go from the room, 
require them to go quietly ; all slamming of doors and 
heavy tread is out of order, and if indulged in needlessly, 
should be suppressed promptly, and, if need be, ener- 
getically. 

Use modern methods of conducting recitations. Get 
out of the ruts, Be on the lookout for new methods of 
presenting truth. Do not be content with what you 
already know of pedagogical knowledge and practice. 
Read books and papers pertaining to your work. Ab- 
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sorb information from everything around you, It is 
astonishing how much one can gain if he keeps his eyes 
and ears open. The papers, magazines, and the people 
whom you meet are full to overflowing of the choicest 
of knowledge, and all you need to do is to keep a see- 
ing eye and a hearing ear, to have both surfeited far 
exceeding your expectations. Be alive to all opportun- 
ities. That ragged, tow-headed boy, or giggling, sim- 
pering girl, may be the means of teaching you a needed 
lesson, if you will only be observing enough to notice 
them, with that object in view. 

Do not neglect the cultivation of good morals and 
gentle manners in your pupils. This does not mean 
that you must give stated talks on these subjects; a 
word here, a comment there, an admonition in another 
place will do more to influence your pupils than any 
amount of lecturing. Speak as opportunity offers. Be 
sure to say the right thing at the right time, and be 
doubly sure that your practice corresponds to you 
teachings. ‘ 

Teach manners by example more than by precept. 
Be courteous to your pupils, but do not assume a mere 
politeness you do not feel; they will be quick to de- 
tect the fraud and will despise you for it. Be kind to 
them because it is in your heart to treat them kindly. 
Kindness begets kindness; courtesy is the parent of 
courtesy. 

Teachers should not forget the ventilating of their 
rooms. Neglect of this important thing has caused 
many a teacher to become nervous and cross,and many 
a pupil to be unjustly punished, If the pupils are dull, 
listless, and sleepy, you may be sure that the air in the 
room is impure and needs renewing. Windows should 
always be thrown open at recess, so that the air in the 
rooms may be completely changed. Also open the 
windows during the drills in physical culture. Then, if 
ever, pure air is a necessity, for the exercise gone through 
with by the pupils opens the pores of the skin and the 
perspiration escapes into the room. The other day I 
entered one of the grades during the calisthenics, but 
had to beat a hasty retreat, the odor was so over- 
powering. If you will go out into the pure air some- 
times, and then return, you will realize the necessity of 
good ventilation. Try it and see for yourselves. 

Examinations are dreaded by pupils and teachers, 
yet they continue to afflict us with painful and discour- 
aging regularity. They are acknowledged to be an 
evil, a necessary one perhaps. Why do they exist? 
Simply because nothing has been found to take their 
place. The teacher who shall invent a method by which 
these troublesome, soul-wearying, and nerve destroying 
relics of the dark ages of pedagogical history may be 
done away. with, will merit a monument higher than the 
Washington monument, and as enduring as the pyramids. 
So long as we are bound down by our present methods, 
we must use examinations, but we must be careful to 
use them not as an end, but asa means. After all that 
has been said, I am not sure but these examinations, 
rightly managed, have their uses—the trouble is, so 
many teachers abuse them. 

Examination furnishes the pupils a means of meas- 
uring his own advancement, while it discloses to him, 
as nothing else can, whether or not he has been thor- 
ough in his work. Many pupils are undeceived by 
examination. 


¥ 


The great trouble is that our popular education is 
not really conducted in such a way as to develop intel- 
ligence. It teaches children after a fashion to read, to 
spell, to write, and tocipher; it also imparts a little 
knowledge of geography ; but none of these things, as 
commonly taught, calls into activity in any adequate 
manner those powers on the due exercise of which the 
growth of inteliigence depends—the power of observing 
facts, the power of accurately and faithfully recording 
facts, the power of reasoning correctly in regard to 
facts. Noris any sufficient practice given in the im- 
portant art of composition or correct expression in 
writing.—President Eliot. 
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The School Room. 


Dec. 23.—NumBer, Setr, anp Eartu, 

Dec. 30.—Psor_e anp Dona, 

Jan. 6.—PRIMARY. 

Jan, 13.—LancGuace, Tuincs, anp Eruics, 


Concrete Fractions. 


The child does not readily see the relations of numbers that are 
indicated through the medium of the sign or sentence language in 
which we are wont to express these relations. 

Relations can only be seen in the things*themselves, at first in 
the numbers themselves. These reiations must be learned of in 
the numbers, between or among which they exist, and this learn- 
ing must be. through observation of the numbers and a discovery 
of the relations, It is a knowledge that never, primarily, can come 
to the mind through a study of either the sentence language or the 
sign language in which custom expresses these relations. 

The understanding of the language is to come through the 
understanding of the relations that exist. 

I am not exaggerating when I say that two-thirds of the so- 
called arithmetical study in our schools consists in an attempt to 
force the mind of the child to see down through the /anguage 
used, the relation, which cannot be discovered that way, and 
hence remains unseen by the pupil. It is useless to attempt to 
lead the mind of the child to the truth over a road that nature has 
declared to be impassable. 

Oo O o Oo 9 

O O O. Here are two numbers. The child has 
been taught by observation to call one of these numbers ¢Aree and 
the other five. He has beer led to associate the symbol 3 with 
the smaller one and the symbol 5 with the larger one. 

Now the relations that exist between these numbers are many. 
Such of them as you may think best for him to become acquainted 
with as a part of his stock in trade for the future, you will lead 
him to discover for himself. Here are a few of the relations ex- 
isting between the two numbers. 

The relation expressed by uniting the two numbers and which 
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we designate as the additive relation. 

The relation expressed by their difference— determined by a 
comparison which is known as subtraction. 

The relation determined by repeating either one of the numbers 
as many times as there are ones in the other—the process called 
multiplication, 

The relation expressed by using either as a measure of the 
other and finding how many times, or parts of one time, the meas- 
ure is used—determined by the process called division. 

Not till the child discovers these relations should he be called 
upon to express them in either sign or sentence language, 

5-2 must mean to the child that he has measured 5 with a 2 
measure and found that 2} such measures are equal to the 5 that 
he has measured. If the expression 52 is not an expression of 
his recognition of this relation, then his work is but the rattle of a 
husk with no thought kernel beneath, the showing of a body that 
is soulless, 

In no part of the arithmetical work is there a greater lack of 
knowledge of existing relations than in work in fractions. A 
trained mind gradually pictures relations without having the ob- 
jects before him in reality. The imaginative power makes this 
possible,  Br.t this picture-making must have been preceded by 
much actua! sense experience, else it is but a maker of hazy and 
indefinite concepts. And though a child may have been led up 
to the study of fractional parts of numbers with an observance of 
the rules stated above, he may leave the study of fractions com- 
pletely mystified, and be but a manipulator of the signs in which 
relations are expressed, 

I give herea series of squares grouped under letter headings. 
The design of each group is given and the progressive steps will 
clearly indicate the treatment of the introductory work in the 
whole subject of fractions. Such of the work as is not touched 
upon here the pupils will have the power to work out for them- 
selves, from the knowledge in relation-discovery gained by them 
in this work. All of these cases, a to ¢g inclusive, I would have 
before my class for consideration within the first two weeks of in- 
struction in fractions. Each is related to the other, and discover- 
ies in one case aid to discoveries in others. 

Straight lines or circles might be used. Everything considered, 
however, leads us to choose the square or the oblong as best 
suited to the purpose in hand. 


Design.—To show that the same unit may have its value expressed by the use of many different names. 




































































































































































3/3 4/4 7/7 2/2 
Design.—To show that the same faré of a unit may have many different names. 
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9/15 or 14/15 
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da. 


_Design.—To compare two fractions as to size and express the 
difference in size, in parts of the whole unit. 
(In this case the subtrahend—considered as a part of the minu- 
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end—is thought of as being laid, equal part for equal part, twen- 
tieth for twentieth, on the minuend and the excess of twentieths 
in the minuend as constituting the remainder or difference.) 











































































































Design.—To show that a part of a fraction may be thought of 
a® being taken and the result expressed as part of a unit (so-called 


of 1 


2/50f3/4o0ft 





Design.—To show the relation of dividend, divisor, and quo- 
tient,when the dividend is a unit and the divisor a part of that unit. 

By the same plan show that # is repeated 3} times or | times in 
measuring I ; # is repeated 2} times in measuring 1; and, after 
many similar discoveries, using different fractions as measures, he 
is ready to make the general statement that 


A fraction inverted indicates the number of times that fraction 
is contained in unity. 
Show from the diagram that § is contained in 4 of 1, }as many 


A unit. 





Something to be measured. 








The dividend. 


| 


Design.—To show the number of times one fracticn is used in 
measuring another, by directly applying the measure to the thing 
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multiplication of fractions, though the process is that of division). 























6/29 of 1 


times as it is contained in 1, by changing both dividend and divi- 
sor to sixths. 

Show that # is contained in $ of one, 3 as many times as it is 
contained in I, 

After many similar illustrations through which the children ar- 
rive at discoveries of relations by actually working with things, the 
statement is ready to be made that 

The inverting of the symbol for the divisor indicates the num- 
ber of times that the divisor is contained in 1, and that it is con- 
tained in any part of 1 that part of as many times. 


2/3 of a unit. 











The measure. 
| 





The divisor. 


to be measured—division of a fraction by a fraction. 












































Design.—To show that the measure used may be larger than 
the thing measured. 

Measure a book with a yard-stick, and have the pupils state 
what part of a time the measure is used. 

Measure an inch with a foot measure. Get statement. 

Measure $ with the measure 3, changing both measure and 
thing measured to twentieths before measuring. 





6/7 + 2/5 = 21/7 
; Dividend. 
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Establish the truth that a measure may be used only a part o 
one time in the measuring of another number, fractional or other- 
wise. 

Apply this knowledge in the measuring of many smaller frac- 
tions by larger ones, 

The power to do is what our work in school should have for its 
aim. It is not what he as done in school that we look to in de- 









DIVIDEND, 




















Once the divisor. 





1 / 2 the divisor 









1 1 / 2 divisors or 3 / 2 divisors. 
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termining the p of aboy. It is what the school is givin 
him in the way of power to de in the future. wiities 

Our training in arithmetic should aim to make the pupil a ready 
recognizer of the relations of numbers, and to invest these rela- 
tions with a language that serves only as an interpreter of the re- 
lations he has discovered for himself. 


- 
Lessons in Numbers. 


PERCENTAGE. 


The first effort should be to impress on the mind that a fer 
cent, has a reality—that 6 per cent., for example, really means a 
definite part of some real thing. Let the pupils each have strips 
of paper (made by themselves) divided neatly into one hundred 
inches ; these rolled up are in their hands. 

Show me 6 inches? What part is that of the strip? How 
— on the board? What is 7 inches; what is 8, 9, 10, 11, 
etc. 

On the board the teacher arranges them thus: 


6 inches ar Lo or .06 or 6% 
7 “ “ al “ .07 “ 7% 
8 “ec “ ris “ 08 “ 84 

You have the 6 inches ; you are accustomed to think of this by 
itself ; you are now to think of it as related to the strip. (Here is 
the important point.) You are not to think of it as alone, but asa 
part of the strip, and so you write it +, or in decimals .06; the 
commercial world writes it 6%. John, step to the board; all find 
15 inches on the strip. What part is it of the strip? Write it. 
Write the decimal ty the commercial form. How many 
forms? (So of 16 inches, etc.,etc.) Here are 100 cents. What 
part is 1 cent? Write it in the three forms. Write the part 2 
cents is; 3 cents, 4 cents, etc., etc. 

Here are 100 pages in this reader; here are 10 pages, what 
per cent. is the 10 pages? State what you mean when you say 
1o percent. “I mean the ten pages are ten hundredths of the 
hundred pages.” Here are 15 pages, state that in per cents.; 
17; 18; etc. 

Can we state any part in per cents.? (Not unless there is a hun- 
dred.) Let us see. Here are twenty pupils in this class; what 
part is 5 pupils of the class? (Five stand up.) ‘‘ One-fourth.” 
Mary, come to the board and write our conclusion. Five pupils 
arecertainly } and that is ;%°, and that may be written .20 and 
that is 20 per cent. or in commercial form 20%. (Mary puts on 
the board 5 pupils or } or +4; or .20 or 20%.) In the same way 
2, 4, 10 are given and written in per cents. ° 

Let six pupils stand up. What part of the class? ,°, and that 
is 45 and that is 4°, and that is .30 or 30%. Let-7 stand; that 
is y's, that is 4,5, or .35 or 35%. 

Now here is a class of 17 pupils. What part is 2? (#,.) Yes, 
and that is *;°°. You see the numerator is in hundredths; now 
I divide: 17 is in 20 tenths 1 tenth, in the 30 hundredths, 1 hun- 
dredth and 13 over, so that 7, = *4%°=.1144%. Let three pupils 
stand, etc., etc., etc. 

What is the object of using per cents ? some pupil asks. Why, 
it isa common standard. If I say 5% of the boys are late; and 
that only 8¢ of the girls are late you get a quicker idea than you 
would if I should tell you that there were 20 boys and 1 was 
late; and that there were 25 girls and 2 were late. 


APPLICATIONS. 

Percentage (that is calculating on a basis of 100) is much 
used. 

p - We have just applied it to the strip of paper ; also to the 
ollar. 

2. It may be applied to everything. A man had 40 bushels of 
potatoes, and sold 7, what fer cent. did he sell? Quick. (7%.) 
Right. Add two naughts thus and divide, *,°° and you get what ? 
(17}.) Right. 

If he sold 5 bushels, what then ? 


IV. 


“« « “ 8 “ “ “ 
“ “ “ 10 “ ae “ 
“ « 15 “ “ “ 


You see you have a basis of 40 and turn it into a basis of 100. 
Another way is to multiply the fraction by a number that will 
make the denominator too. A man had 50 bushels of wheat and 
sold 5, what percent is this? 5 bushels is ¥p multiply both 
terms by 2 and you get 7,°,—of course 5 bushels is 10 per cent. 
Suppose he had sold 9? 10? 15?7? Aman loaned money and 
received 7 cents on each dollar, what per cent is that? Suppose 
he got 10 cents on each dollar? 5? This is easy, for the basis 
Is 100 to start with. 


MORE APPLICATIONS. 


A man had 60 sheep and sold 9? 8? 11? 12? 10? etc. Henry, 
you make the common fraction and give two forms. John may 
make the decimal, and also give the commercial form ; 
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y 9.00 15 15% 
60 “60. 

8 8.00 

~ — 134 13 4% 
60 60 

12 12.00 
ee Sccaes ees:  e 
10 10, 
60 60 165 163% 


William had 12 pigeons and sold 6? 3? 4? 5? 7? What is the 
per cent. ? 


vs + 3° +50 50% 
2 ¢ 7 25 25% 

Here is a question. You lose by coming late 5% each day, 
what do you lose in aweek? That is 5 schooldays. Five times 
5% or 25%. What is 84 0f 93? 6¢%o0f 18? 74 of 133? 

Percentage is used in calculating interest, here is an example. 
A man borrowed $120 at 6% a year; what did he pay at end of 
15 months? 6¢of 120 is $7.20for a year, for one month it is .60, 
for 15 months it is $9.00. What would it be for 16 months? 
17? 18? 19? 


Pp 
Physical Education. V. 


By E. B, SCARBOROUGH. 
LUNGS. 


Note : 1 know of no experiment which can be tried in the school-room 
which will convey such vivid impressions or be of such lasting good to the 
children as that which can be made upon a pair of lungs. Get your butcher 
to bring you a calf's lungs with the wind-pipe attached. Ask him to be sure 
and see that they are kept whole. Blow them up before the class, calling 
attention to the difference of conditions when filled and when not filled— 
the light color and firmness of the tissues when expanded and the deep 
purplish shade and flabbiness when the air is out. Now request one of the 
pupils to rest his hand on the lower part of one of the lobes—not hard enough 
to squeeze it, but lightly—while you expand the lungs again. At a signal 
from you, while the lungs are still inflated, the pupil will remove his hand, 
and there before the eyes of the pupils will be evidence of the evil results of 
even a slight pressure upon the lungs more convincing and eloquent in its 
argument than volumes of words could ever be. Let me urge the teacher to 
make this experiment, for its satisfactory results will repay her ten-fold for 
all her trouble, 


To the Pupils :—After having seen this experiment I am sure 
none of you will ever want to wear clothing that can in any way 
compress the thorax, nor will you-be willing to stand or sit in po- 
sitions that will lessen in any way the space allotted to the lungs. 
For a part of the lungs left for a time unused, as this part was 
where Johnnie’s hand rested, wastes away and soon becomes ov- 
cupied by germs of disease. 

One-third of all the deaths in New York city last year were due 
to lung diseases. There must be some reasons for such a startling 
state of things and perhaps we can find some of them. 

The thorax is that part of the body inclosed within the ribs, It 
contains the heart, lungs, and largest blood vessels. The ribs are 
intended as a protection to these vital organs. They are long, 
slender, curved bones, ending in front in a piece of cartilage two 
or three inches long, this cartilage reaching to the sternum or 
breast bone. 

These bones are very easily pressed down and in, when tight 
clothing is worn, compressing the space from the lower part of the 
lungs, and obliging the person to breathe with the upper part. This 
is called costal breathing. Men, savage women, and all beests 
breathe abdominally, 2. ¢.. the movement comes at the waist more 
than at the shoulders. The experiment of putting corsets upon a 
dog has been made, and it is found that he breathes as does a 
civilized woman, so-called, as long as he has them on, although 
without corsets his breathing is abdominal. Abdominal breath- 
ing, therefore, must be nature’s way and so the best way. 

We have, in former talks, considered some of the bad effects of 
improper posture. Let us guard — sitting or standing with 
our backs rounded out like a bow while the head is pushed forward 
and chest sunkenin, In standing or walking think of the chest and 
hold it high up, keeping the chin back. . 

If you get but one thing from these talks, let it be this :—A de- 
sire and a determination at all times to carry your body in the cor- 
rect position. You will then have done a great deal toward forti- 
fying yourself against disease, to say nothing of the symmetry of 
form which you will have acquired. 

Lack of exercise is another fruitful cause of weak lungs. The 


arm exercises which we have been taking since our last lesson 
are good to widen and deepen the chest. They are valuable for 
that purpose, but peer and deepening the chest would avail 
but little if the organs wi 


in receive po attention, 
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How can we reach the heart and lungs to give them exercise ? 
Do we not exercise those organs much more vigorously when we 
run than when we walk? Listen to their workings and see. All 
such exercises as running, jumping, and hopping are aids to the 
heart and lungs if done judiciously. We must breathe freely while 
we take them and always in good pure air. 

The importance of fresh air for the lungs cannot be over-esti- 
mated. Let us be so afraid to breathe impure air as we would to 
swallow other poisons into our stomachs. We should never stay 
long in a room that has not some means for a fresh air supply. 
Dust and other small particles in the air are very injurious to 
breathe. 

People who work in such places as woollen mills, saw-mills, 
and dye-houses or at sorting rags or where there are foreign par- 
ticles floating in the air as in handling coal or iron filing are, asa 
rule, shorter lived than those who live as the farmer or the sailor, 
breathing Nature’s life-giving elements unadulterated. 

To the Teacher :—Exercise,1. Arm swinging to front, sides, 
and up. 2. Arms up and out diagonally from the shoulders in the 
“letter Y”* position. 3. With hands on hips, or at back of neck, 
bend trunk forward, backward, and sideways, keeping eyes on 
the ceiling in the forward bend. 4. Extend arms overhead and 
bend trunk as before. 5. Touch scapule. Shrugging the shoul- 
ders tends to strengthen the muscles above the shoulders, as does 
also any lifting when the body is kept erect. If the shoulder 
muscles are strong the chest is less likely to be depressed by 
sloping shoulders. Development of muscles above the shoulders 
tends to pull up the chest walls, and strengthening of those below 
the shoulders acts to pull the walls down, thus depressing the 
contents. We do too little work with the arms overhead. 

Let the work of the school-room be laid aside frequently, and 
with windows open, take such exercises as hopping and running 
in place. Do not be troubled if the little ones do not keep in 
perfect time. Good order, important as it is, is not to be com- 
pared to the good to be obtained from this re-creation. 


» 
Geography by Doing. V. 
By WALTER J. KENYON. 


SEVENTEENTH LESSON. 


Dissections by basins —Pupils with geographies open; on the 
blackboard, an outline of South America with principal moun- 
tain systems indicated ; otherwise blank. 

Find three principal rivers of South America. 
do they belong ? 

Bound the Orinoco basin (by the water-partings of adjacent 
basins).* 

Bound the Amazon basin. The Parana. 

On the outline map have different pupils set off areas occupied 
by these basins and draw the rivers. In this way the topography 
of the continent will gradually appear and will be the pupils’ pro- 
duction. 

EXAMPLE,—The Orinoco basin is bounded on the north and west by the 
Continental axis ; ton the south by the Amazon water parting ; on the east 
by the coast line and the divide of the coast system, 

Having filled in the three great basins, what others remain on 
the long slope? 

The River San Francisco. 
map. 

The Tocantins in this connection may be regarded as a mem- 
ber of the Amazon system. 

The Magdalena belongs to which slepe? 

There now remain, of the long slope, a host of lesser rivers 
flowing into the Atlantic with approximately parallel courses. 
These may be conveniently grouped as the Atlantic system. 
Chief among them may be noted the Essequibo, in Guiana; the 
Paranahyba, in Brazil; the Colorado and Negro in Patagonia. 

Bound rivers of the short slope. The Magdalena by itself. 
Allothers may be grouped as the Pacific system. 


EIGHTEENTH LESSON, 


Characterisiics.—Which river has an immense delta? Pupils 
tell what _ know of deltas. Teacher add description, or read. 
Why is the delta composed only of fine material? How came 
the delta there? Is it probably growing larger or smaller? What 
influence would tend to make it larger? What would tend to 
make it less? (Turn to a mapshowing ocean currents.) Where 
might the Orinoco delta have been located a long time ago? 
Will it probably build out into the ocean beyond the general 
coast-line? Why, or why not? 

The Amazon and La Plata: Why no deltas? Tell class 
about the doves.—What would be their probable effect ? 


To which slope 


Bound basin. Add to blackboard 





*In seeking the divide between the Orinoco and Amazon basins, the 
Casiquiare will be encountered. Zhis river flows both ways, being in cer- 
tain seasons chiefly tributary to the Orinoco and at other times to the Ama- 
zon. 


t ‘* The eastern cordillera is the highest.”—Zrowz, 
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Where is the highest part of the Amazon water-parting? Who 
will draw a@ section of ihe Aashome basin, showing course slope, 
from source to mouth? Tell something about the character of 
the upper (source) part of the slope. Amount of slope? Soil? 
Usefulness of river? The same about the lower course? What 
are the selvas? Do they occupy the entire Amazon plain ? 

Tell something about the Ilanos of the Orinoco, The pampas 
of the Parana. 

The literature of South Ameyican travel is abundant. Read 
selections which picture vividly the tropical scenery. Avoid the 
mere enumeration of products. Seek to build vivid pictures. On 
the sand map, have pupils locate regions read about. 


NINETEENTH LESSON, 


Climate.—What great line crosses the Amazon basin? Why 
called the equator? What do you say of the climate under the 
equator ? hy is it hot? How far north and south of the equa- 
tor may climate be said to be hot? About how much of South 
America lies within the tropics? What part of South America 
would you expect to be cool? Cold? Find cities in North 
America whose latitudes correspond to those of Rio Janeiro, 
Montevideo, Santiago. What land in North America corresponds 
in latitude with Tierra del Fuego? 





Vertical climate.—In Ecuador, find the mountain Chimberazo 
and the volcano Cotopaxi. About what latitude? Yet their 
peaks are covered with snow, even in the hottest season. All 
through the tropical Andes we find these snow-capped moun- 
tains. Also in cther countries. Why doesn’t the snow melt? 
Lower down on these mountains it is very hot, as in any tropical 
climate, but at the top, everlasting snow? Why? 

Starting at the equator, how far would you have to travel, 
horizontally, to find perpetual snow? How far vertically? (In 
the equatorial Andes, about 15,000 feet.) 

In this way, show the rapid change in vertical climate. Draw | 
a mountain profile and space off into zones of vegetation ; the 
tropical (palms, tree ferns, etc.), the temperate (growths like those 
of our own neighborhood), the colder temperate (mosses and 
stunted shrubs), and finally the snow-peak, whence the glaciers 
Start. 

Dwellers in tropical climates often take advantage of vertical 
climate by having their residences in the upper altitudes, 


TWENTIETH LESSON, 


Moisture.—In the tropics the prevailing winds (called “‘ trade- 
winds "—why ?) blow from east to west. Outside the tropics, 
the reverse is true. 

What, then, are the prevailing winds in the Amazon basin? 
Those winds blow from what ocean? Do they receive moisture 
there? How? They blow. against what mountains in the west? 
What happens then? They follow up the slope. Grow colder 
or warmer? What happens to the moisture ? 

Thus there are tremendous rains on the eastern slope, feeding 
the Amazon, but very little on the west, the winds having been 
wrung comparatively dry by their cooling. This is so far true 
that we find a desert on the western slope, about the Tropic of 
Capricorn, while there is abundant rain on the other side. Des- 
erts are nearly always of this type. 

But a little further south, the winds blow the other way, bring- 
ing moisture from the Pacific. Where shall we find the rainy 
region now? On the west coast. The region of Chiloe island is 
cne of the wettest in the world ; while on the other side we find 
5 sme a desert. How are the mountains responsible for 
this ? 


MAP DRAWING, 


The illustrations show I., a conventional mountain shape; II., 
the same filled in and shaded; IIi., the same applied in map 
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drawing. Very effective blackboard work is accomplished in 
this direction, by children as well as teachers. Keep in mind al- 


ways that the light must fall in every case on the same side of 
the mountain. 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Century Dictionary. 

Countries of the World, Brown, 
Stanford’s Compendium, South America. 


. 
The Grand Divisions. 


ORDER OF TOPICS FOR THEIR STUDY. 


. Striking characteristics. 
. Brief history. 
3. Position, etc, 


a. Highlands. 


vn. 


4. Lowlands. 
4. Surface 4 ¢' Profile. 

@, Progressive map. 
5. Drainage. 


6. Political divisions. 


a. Border water. 
7. Natural divisions \é Peculiarities. 
¢. Isthmuses. 
a, Causes. 
8. Climate 6 Projections. 
¢. Healthfulness. 
a. Vegetable. 
Life ‘i Animal. 
¢. Human. 
10, Productions. 
11, Exports, 
12, Imports. 
13. Prominent cities, 
14. Journeys. 
15. Comparisons, 


¥ 
Supplementary. 


Rivers of the Atlantic Coast. 


Let us launch our light canoe on the free Atlantic streams, 
Kennebec, and Androscoggin, and Penobscot’s foamy gleams, 
Amid the somber forests, on the big horned moose’s trail, 
See 3 logs for whirring mills, and the masts for thousand 
sail ; 
— the crystal crust of winter on the snow-shoes’ willowy 
rame, 
Meet the Indian in his wigwam, and the settler on his claim, 
Spy the crests of old Katahdin, or the ice of Moosehead lake, 
— = rapids of the freshet, clear the log-jam’s rushing 
reak, 
Pass Bangor’s tall new made shipping, till we reach the open 
sea 
From Maine’s grand forest rivers, unfettered, broad, and free. 
Then darting up the Merrimac, through Massachusetts’ gate, 
By the looms of busy cities with their bales of woven freight ; 
Lowell, Newburyport, and Lawrence, up to Manchester we float, 
. Then to lovely Winnipisseogee we will take our little boat. 
On this pearl of pearly lakelets, where the little hills rejoice 
And the snowy peaks are calling with their granite-echoed 
voice, 
Where grand, majestic ranges, like the Alps, around us stand 
In the names of mighty heroes of our happy fatherland. 
——— Vermont's hills and valleys rolls Connecticut’s deep 
ide, 
By New England’s thrifty villages and pleasant towns we glide, 
On to the Queen of cities ; our land’s commercial mart, 
To pay the loyal homage of a proud and patriot heart, 
On the beautiful, bright Hudson, with its towering palisades, 
With its marble-pillared cities and its silvery cascades, 
——— the lovely Catskills wandering, to the Adirondack 
_ Slopes, . 
Find the trout in crystal shallows, and the deer in tangled copse. 
Recall the shades of history ; see Heinrich Hudson’s face 
In the flush of hope and courage, urging on his fruitless chase, 
With the thunder of his nine-pins rolling down the distance 





large ; 
a explore for other waters in our gallant, tossing barge. 
n the Mohawk’s fertile valleys, by the necklace of fair lakes, 


Where Niagara’s mighty torrent in resistless power break s; 
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Where the Delaware is rippling, and the Susquehanna flows, 

Through lands of summer beauty, twined with jessamine and 
rose, 

For Potomac’s stately waters allure us swiftly on, 

Where stands our country’s capital, the spacious Washington. 

O’er Roanoke’s bright sparkle, o’er James’ foaming wave, 

Virginia wafts the message of Mt. Vernon's sacred grave. 

Leave the swirling Alleghany, the Monongahela scan ; 

Not - grimy smoke of Pittsburg, nor the blood-stained Rapi- 


an, 

Not Oconee nor Ocmulgee, where they join the Altamaha, 

Nor the Wateree and Congaree pouring into Santee’s maw, 

Nor the Coosa, Tallapoosa, shall entice to nearer view ; 

Alabama or Tombigbee at the Mobile rendezvous, 

Nor the Flint and Chattahoochee tempt us on their devious way 

Through the Apalachicola into Mexico’s huge bay. 

But pn aps the gentle zephyrs of the sandy southern 
strand, 

And we'll leave the Chesapeake by her beauteous Maryland ; 

With pennon gaily flying, the beloved stripes and stars, 

In the Carolina rivers we escape the shoals and bars. 

Capes Fear and Hatteras warn us, Pedee and Santee call, 

And the noble, broad Savannah, goodliest river of them all. 

Avoid the spreading barrens of the naked Southern pine 

So odorous with the balsams of tar and turpentine ; 

Steer wide of treacherous currents in Okefinokee, 

One glimpse of Dismal Swamp is a glimpse enough for me. 

But see the dusky workers amid plantations white 

With the wealth of Northern factories ; it is a cheery sight. 

See the cotton fields and rice-swamps, see the sugar cane and 


palm, 
And the boughs with long gray mosses. drooping in the lazy 


calm. 
On the sullen St. John drifting, by the sleepy crocodile ; 
Let us moor our weary bark in some sweet-embowered isle. 
Let us gather gorgeous blossoms, rest in golden orange grove, 
And dream the sunny South-land is the only land we love. 
—Louisa Parsons Hopkins. 


r 
The Sea. 


The sea! the sea! the open sea! 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free! 

Without a mark, without a bound, 

It runneth the earth’s wide regions round ; 
It plays with the clouds, it mocks the skies, 
Or like a cradled creature lies. 


I’m on the sea! I’m on the sea! 

I am where I would ever be, 

With the blue above, and the blue below, 
And silence wheresoe’er I go. 

If a storm should come and awake the deep, 
What matter? I shall ride and sleep. 


I love, oh, how I love to ride 

On the fierce, foaming, bursting tide, 
When every mad wave drowns the moon, 
Or whistles aloft his tempest tune, 

And tells how goeth the world below, 
And why the sou’west blasts do blow! 


I never was on the dull, tame shore, 

But I loved the great sea more and more, 
And backward flew to her billowy breast, 
Like a bird that seeketh its mother’s nest ; 
And a mother she was and is to me, 
For I was born on the open sea! 


The waves were white, and red the morn, 

In the noisy hour when I was born ; 

And the whale it whistled, the porpoise rolled, 
And the dolphins bared their backs of gold; 
And never was heard such an outcry wild 

As welcomed to life the ocean child! 


I’ve lived since then, in calm and strife, 
Full fifty summers a sailor's life. 
With wealth to spend and a power to range, 
But never have sought nor sighed for change ; 
And death, whenever he comes to me, 
Shall come on the wild, unbounded sea! 
—Bryan W. Procter (Barry Cornwall). 


ry 
Alma Mater and her Boys. 


The following line was omitted from paragraph 9, Part I, of 
this exercise printed in THE JOURNAL of Dec. 9: ome thing 
needed to-day, both for the country and the individual, The 
numbering of the parts in Part I was also partially incorrect. 
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Editorial Notes. 


Supt. Balliet’s article on ‘‘Coérdination of Studies,” page 631, 
should be extensively read in Brooklyn, where a false ste of a 
most serious ‘nature is about to be made which will put such codr- 
dination beyond the power of the most devoted teacher to achieve. 
According to a resolution recently adopted in that city, the spe- 
cialty system is to be put into force after February 1, 1894, from 
top to bottom of the course. Even the tiny tots in the lowest 
classes are to be taught a little arithmetic by one teacher, a little 
reading by another, a little writing by a third, a little form study 
and drawing by a fourth, a little physical culture by a fifth, and 
so on through the school day. This experiment if persisted in, 
will teach Brooklyn a fact long known elsewhere, namely, that 
specialties are good in secondary education, but bad in primary 
education. We regret to see the entire school system of our sis- 
ter city temporarily sacrificed to an experience so vain and un- 
eee. 

Brooklyn has a superintendent who can lead and inspire a body 
of teachers; who could by a lecture a month, open up the study of 
education to them in a light which would be new to many; who 
could win them over to higher aims and ideals and induce in them 
a practical devotion which would, in one short official term, sim- 
ply revolutionize teaching in that city. This makes it doubly sad 
that it should go on patching up a mechanical system of teaching 
instead of employing /fe, which would in time produce a natural 
system. There is life enough there. The teachers are earnest, 
but struggle under a thousand difficulties. Brooklyn has made 
many advances during the past decade, but this anticipated step 
will be a backward one. 


A new volume of the “ Teachers’ Manual Series,” of E. L. Kel- 
logg & Co., New York, is entitled Rousseau and his “Emile,” by 
Ossian H, Lang. When one reads the strange adventurous life 
of Rousseau it seems hardly possible that he should have been 
the author of ‘‘ Emile,” the “Social Contract,” and other books 
that have revolutionized. the thought of the world. Among 
American educators there is hardly a classic that enjoys the popu- 
ry! of the “Emile.” This volume tells just what Rousseau 
did for education. It criticises his ideas with reference to mod- 
ern pedagogics, showing what is right and what is wrong in 
them. It should be read by all who want to be well informed 
concerning the educational reformer whose “Emile” has had a 
wonderful effect on the schools. (Manilla cover. Price 15 cents, 
postpaid.) 


The Brooklyn Eagle, of December 14, contains a letter by Prin. 
Seth T. Stewart, bearing the publication of a recent letter of crit- 
icism by Supt. Maxwell, on results of teaching inventional geom- 
etry. He says the subject is new, the teachers have not studied 
it ; there was little time given to study it, a few hours in some cases. 
He declares that “the teachers are as faithful and intelligent as 
any city ever had. The fault was not theirs. The teachers evi- 
dently feel very sore that Supt. Maxwell's letter was published. 
On the 17th inst. Prin. W. B. Gunnison, another able principal, 
in the Zag/e declares that in his opinion the work of the pupils in 
English is fairly well done, and deserves praise and not blame, 
that a feeling will be raised against the introduction of inven- 
tional geometry that will put it out of the course. One peculia- 
rity of the Brooklyn teachers is that they are not afraid to speak 
out just what they thinks if they don’t like the superintendent’s 
circulars they say so. In reading these letters one must recog- 
nize them as men of decided ability. 


Rev. A. D. Mayo has been rom | a week in New York, on 
his way to Washington, where he will be engaged, through De- 
cember, in preparing for the press a new Circular of Information 
. for The National Bureau of Education, entitled ‘The Story of 
the American Common School.” After the holidays, Mr. Mayo, 
will go to Kentucky, and intends to spend the entire season, until 
July, in that state and West Virginia, in the work of his minis- 
try of education. Our readers may expect to find valuable notes 
and articles from his pen as he journeys on. 


The Annual Register of the University of Chicago consists of 
244 pages, double columns, it is really a huge volume; all this is 
taken up with stating the courses of study, etc., that may be 
pursued there. The general faculty numbers 101. It is doing a 
wonderful work ; broad, generous, and steadily enlarging. 


It 1s rumored that a conference of colleges will be held in the 
near future for the purpose of limiting or doing away altogether 
with intercollegiate athletic contests. 





Your Christmas JOURNAL is a beauty. The paper (quality) is 
excellent ; the material unusually interesting. 1 have been a 
reader of THE JOURNAL since my seventeenth year, and am 
better pleased than ever with its issues. 1 only wish that all 
teachers of California would read the same journal. 

Tehama, Ca}, PRINCIPAL J. D. SWEENEY, 
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Editorial Correspondence. III. 


The city of Worcester is reached by about an hour's ride from 
Boston. The normal school is built of stone, and is on a moder- 
ate eminence ; from its windows a good view of the surrounding 
city of 90,000 is obtained. This normal school has attained 
prominence on account of the special attention given to psychol- 
ogy and the study of children. Principal E. H. Russell has blanks 
prepared on different colored paper to be filled with observations 
on children. Many thousands of these have been filled up, and 
now are in the hands of Prof. Burnham, of Clark university, for 
collation and arrangement. Here is one cited by Dr. Hall, in his 
article on “ Child Study” inthe December Forum. It is an ob- 
servation of imagination in an Irish boy aged seven : “ He stood 
drinking water at a sink with his back to other people ; was’mak- 
ing believe to be drinking in a saloon, with his feet crossed, and 
remarking on the quality of the drink to the imaginary barkeeper, 
paid imaginary money, and received imaginary change.” 

In looking over this mass of materials I was reminded of sug- 
gestions made in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL to young men and 
women anxious to advance in true educational knowledge, as dis- 
tinguished from text-book knowledge. My advice, given and re- 
peated until I doubted not I should be set down as a first class 
crank, was “ Study the Child.” It is so essy to study text-books 
and so hard to study children! . Many a teacher when pointed 
out this road to progress would say, “ But what is there to study 
in achild?” Mr. Russell saw that help was needed in the study 
of children, and has devised a way in which it may be done 
easily and profitably. 

City Superintendent A. P. Marble and State Agent A. W. Edi- 
son listened with me to some young members of the graduating 
class, who were spending their time in the schools of Worcester 
as “apprentices in the art of teaching.” They detailed in a very 
interesting way their observations on children, These observa- 
tions were not as to ways in which they might be most expedi- 
tously taught, but concerning the peculiarities and idiosyncrasies 
of each child. 

The class sat on the stage in front of the entire school of 250 
pupils (all women), and each in turn told what she had seen. Of 
course some told their story better than others, but all were in- 
teresting. At times Mr. Russell questioned them as to conclu- 
sions they came to. The entire effort appeared to be to turn the 
would-be teacher aside from ‘the text-book ¢nd make her think of 
the pupil. Usually the graduate of the normal school reckons as 
her chief qualification her knowledge of geography, grammar, etc. 

I recall that, a dozen or so years ago, a young man full of en- 
thusiasm for educational advancement called on me and asked for 
advice; he had taken a good high school course. I advised him 
to go to a normal school, and thither he went and spent a year. 
It was one of the New York state schools. He visited me again 
and expressed himself as having wasted his time. He expressed 
himself in about this way: “ They reviewed me in geometry, alge- 
bra, chemistry, but I knew all of those; what I wanted was a 
knowledge of the ways in which the mind acts in being educated, 
and this was what I did not get.” 

At that time there was not a normal school in the United 
States that was making any careful study of the child as a pre- 
requisite to teaching. Oswego was doing the most, it is probable. 
In doing the important work he has undertaken Mr. Russell has 
the cordial support of Pres. Stanley Hall, of Clark university 
which is located here. Pres. Hall’s little book on the “ Study of 
Children,” just published by E. L. Kellogg & Co., is one of many 
works that will appear as this movement gains force. 

With Supt. A. P. Marble a visit was made to the new high 
school building, just completed at a cost of $160,000; it isa 
splendid structure. Then the Worcester academy on a fine em- 
inence was inspected. It has a large campus and four fine build- 
ings; the main building has recitation rooms, a gymnasium, bath 
rooms, etc., all well fitted up. There is a fine dining hall with | 
high ceilings; one dormitory has elegant rooms at an annual 
charge of $600; another where the price is as low as $1.80. 

1 was curious to know whether those paying lower prices were 
held in lower esteem therefor. A gentlemanly $600 student was 
asked if there was a money caste in the academy, but he disclaimed 
the idea. “ Why, you see, those fellows are always the best scholars 
somehow ; if they are good fellows we never think whether they 
pay less; besides their quarters are good enough.” 

Both classes sit at the same tables. Those who pay the lower 
price are not poverty stricken ; they are the sons of men who can- 
not afford the highest price. 

Supt. Marble is in the midst of a political fight; there are 
twenty-four members of the school board; nine members are 
soon to be re-elected ; there is an even division gn the question 
of reappointing him now, and will be, I think, when the nine new 
members come in. His friends are Democrats; Republican 
members will be mainly chosen. The main assertion of his op- 
— is that he favored the Irish, and so an unhappy division 

as sprung up here. 

As to his special qualifications as a school superintendent there 
is no dispute; it is conceded that he is a man of great abilities as 
an administrator and a sound man of affairs; is delightfully gen- 
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ial; has gentlemanly ways and is held in high esteem as a citizen 
and neighbor. But political feeling has got to a high pitch, and 
it looks as though A. P. Marble would lose his position as the 
head of the school system. If he does he will not lose the friendly 
regard and the firm respect of that large number of educators in 
all parts of the United States who have made his acquaintance. 
A. M. K. 


¥ 


The sixteenth annual session of the Southwest Missouri Dis- 
trict Teachers’ Association is to be held in Clinton, Mo., Decem- 
ber 27, 28, and 29. 


Superintendent W. N. Hailmann, of La Porte, Ind., has ac- 
cepted the position of ‘supervisor of Indian schools, offered him 
by President Cleveland. 


L. G. Fisher, of Chicago, has given to the college at Beloit, 
Wis., the large collection of plaster casts of antique works of art 
shown by Greece at the World’s fair. 


The number of state training colleges for teachers in Prussia 
has increased from 69, in 1871, to 111, in 1892, Eleven of this 
number are for women. 


Wesleyan university may not be able to finish its present term. 
There are 30 cases of influenza among the students, and many 
recitations have been suspended c wing tothe epidemic. A num- 
ber of typhoid fever cases are also reported. 


The trustees of the Connecticut Reform School for Boys have 
decided to retain Mrs. G. E. Howe, widow of the late Superin- 
tendent Howe, as acting superintendent until the annual meetin 
of the board in January. There were six applicants for the posi- 
tion, 


At the five Swiss universities 275 women matriculated, and 162 
who had not been examined were admitted to the lectures last 
term. Only five of these studied law, the rest belonging to the 
medical and philosophical schools. Among the matriculated 
students 19 were Americans ; 138 came from Russia. 


It was a German woman, Frau. Emma Seiler, who first dis- 
covered the mechanism of head notes, the highest tones in the 
female voice. She devoted herself to the study of the larynx at 
the dissecting table, and was rewarded by finding two small car- 
tilages in the vocal chords which produce these sounds. 


Mrs, Mary Noyes Colvin, who has been chosen professor of the 
romance languages in the college for women of Western Reserve 
university, has just sailed for Europe to spend a year in Italy and 
Spain, before entering upon her duties next September, It is 
said that Mrs. Colvin is the only woman who has taken the degree 
of Ph. D. in Romance languages at a university. She obtained the 
degree at Zurich with the highest distinction. 


We have received a copy of Mind Education for Teaching 
Purposes, by A. T. Smith. It is a thesis presented by the writer to 
the School of Pedagogy of the University of the City of New York 
to obtain the degree of Pd. D. It contains a a plan for the 
study of the individualities of pupils. A “ Teacher’s Chart for 
Child Study ” is appended showing the points to which teachers 
should pay particular attentioa in their observations. 


Johns Hopkins university has 501 stndents on the books, 222 
of them graduates of other institutions of learning. Its chief 
needs just now, according to President Gilman, are a great deal 
more money and a big new building with halls in it for the uni- 
versity collections in geology, mineralogy. zoology, botany, 
ethnology, etc., and a spacious auditorium. It seems that Johns 
Hopkins has been overlooked in the distribution of bequests in 
reeent years. 


A pedagogic movement is on foot in the American Bar Asso- 
ciation which is expected will raise the standard of professional 
qualification and conduct. It is proposed to bring about codper- 
ation among those engaged in training future members of the bar 
to the end that old methods of legal instruction may be investi- 
gated and compared, and new ones arrived at, the idea being to 
make teaching more effective and to impress more widely the duty 
of inculcating the science ef law in a philosophical manner. 


The French socialists are offering a regular course of Revolu- 
tionary Socialist instruction. Many of the masters whose names 
figure on the list of professors are members of the French cham- 
ber. The professors are to gather about them the youth of the 
Latin quarter and to discourse on such subjects as Socialism, the 
Revolution, Internationalism, the Evolution of Social Forms, 
Collectivism, Trade Unions, and Socialist action. For the sec- 
ond term are announced such subjects as the Socialist Move- 
ment in Germany, Spain, Holland, Roumania, and Russia. 


Dilly (in horrified whisper).—Mama, Willy is an infidel. 

Mama—aAn infidel ? } 

Raza he said he don’t believe there’s any Santa Claus. 
—/udge. 
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Alfred Holbrook. 


Mr. Holbrook is president of the National Normal University at 
Lebanon, Ohio, Although almost an octogenarian, he is yet hale 
and hearty and more active than many younger teachers. He was 
born in Derby, Ct., Feb. 17, 1816. His father, Josiah Holbrook, was 
a well-known educator in his time. He was among the first to 
construct and introduce inexpensive articles as apparatus in the 
teaching of chemistry and physics, and organized one of the 
first manual labor schools in this country. His first school- 
ing was in his native town at the hands of a woman teacher. 
Among: the punishments for boys common in those days, were 
wearing the fool’s cap, sitting on the dunce block, or by the side 
of a girl. The little flaxen-haired lass beside whom he had to sit 
as a punishment afterward became his wife. Later he attended 
the academy at Groton, where his father was giving a course of 
scientific lectures. 

At the age of seventeen he began his a and useful life of 
teaching. In 1847, he conducted at Beria the first teachers’ insti- 
tute ever held in Ohio. For a time he held the position of asso- 
ciate principal in the Western Reserve Teachers’ seminary at 
Kirtland, Ohio. As principal of the public schools at Marl- 
borough, Ohio, he organized a scientific summer institute, which 
attracted many teachers. 

Mr. Holbrook’s services in the advancement of the cause of 
education made his name widely known. The teachers of South- 
western Ohio invited him in 1855 to join them in forming a 
Southwestern Normal School Association. At the first meeting 
held at Oxford he was given charge of the department of pro- 
fessional training. One of the results of this meeting was the 
organization of a normal school at Lebanon and he was elected 
its president. From that day to the present he has been identi- 
fied with this institution, now known as the National Normal 
university. His opportunities for directly influencing young men 
and women have been very great. 

For the last thirty-eight years president Holbrook has devoted 
his entire time and energy to the institution of which he is the 
founder. He was one of the first to advocate and put in practice 
co-education of the sexes. He met with violent opposition at 
first, but this almost wholly subsided. He has had under his 
personal instruction not less than forty thousand different pupils 
many of whom have filled and are now filling important stations 
in life. He is the author of two educationa! works, two text- 
books, and avolume of reminiscences. ‘“ Normal Methods,” 
and his book on “School Management,” have had a wide circu- 
lation among teachers. The former has also been translated into 
Japanese and used in the reform in education in Japan. 





The philosophical faculty of the University of Heidelberg has 
decided that women students may be admitted to the degree of 
doctor. Géttingen also has given greater privileges to women. 

Mile. Jeanne Chanim is the first and only French doctress of 
law. She holds the post of professor at law in the girl’s college 
at Paris. 


Cornell has a court designated as the “ Student Committee on 
Discipline.” It is composed of four seniors,three juniors, two soph- 
omores, and one freshman, who are chosen at special class elec- 
tions the first of the fall term. The experiment was inaugurated 
this fall. “The several classes elected, in most cases, their most 
influential men to act as their representatives. The first cases 
brought before the court were two cases of fraud in an examina- 
tion of last Juge. The complaints were made to the faculty by 
instructors and in the regular order of business referred to the 
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committee on discipline, and as a result of the trial, one student 
was acquitted and one convicted. A penalty was imposed of one 
year’s suspension from the university. The report of the com- 
mittee was adopted by the faculty, and the guilty student dropped 
from the university. 


We are very sorry, indeed, that the following letter from Supt. 
M. H. Savage did not reach the editorial desk in time for publi- 
cation in an earlier issue. But then those who are willing to help 
make the holiday season a happy one for the young Indians at 
Perris, Cal., can make it possible to have their gifts arrive on 
New Year's day : 

Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL ;—I want to provide gifts for 120 Indian 
boys and girls ranging in age from 8 to 18 years. As our school has been 
open only ten months, we have not yet built up a circle of friends such as 
is enjoyed by older schools of this class and which is so helpful in supplying 
many of the needs of a work ot this character, which are outside of the 
necessities for which government provides. 

I want my pupils to feel that there are sympathetic friends in civilization, 
who are interested in their welfare and disposed to encourage them in their 
efforts to become self-supporting, useful men and women. Any trifles, 
something—perhaps, for which the owner has no further use,—and that can 
be mailed to this school, would gladden the hearts of our boys and girls. 

Should ee wish, one or more of our pupils would write a letter describ- 
ing our school, its aims, methods, and routine work, and the writer’s pros- 
pects, ambitions, etc. This letter is written from my dictation by one of 
our 14-year old Indian girls who assists in office work. 

Supt. M. H, SAVAGE. 

Indian Industrial Training School, Perris, Cal. 


The annual report of the secretary of the University of the 
State of New York for the year 1891-92 shows a rapid growth 
during that period. The schools above academic grade increased 
from 71 to 81, and the number of the students from 14,624 to 
22,062, The property of the colleges and professional and tech- 
nical schools has increased in three years from $31,048,696.76 to 
$52,886,761.17 or 70%. In four*years the revenues of these insti- 
tutions have increased from $2,194,999.52 to $5,938,785.21, or 
170%. 

The showing of the academies, high schools, and academic de- 
partments excel that of the higher institutions. The 95 depart- 
ments in 1876 have grown to 252. The academies had been 
going down, from 147 iu 1876 to 75 in 1888. In the past four 
years this decline has given place to a growth, from 75 to 114, 
due partly to the founding of new schools, but more to inducing 
existing institutions to raise their standards, improve their equip- 
ment and secure admission to the university. In these four years 
the property of the 114 academies, not counting that of the 252 
high schools and academic departments, has increased from 
$3,695,696.61 to the splendid total of $8,799,841.92, a gain of 
138%. The expenditures for the academic schools have increased 
from Py mye 2p in 1888 to $2,760,398.89 in 1892, a gain of 
67%. As the number of schools in the same time increased from 
278 to 366, 31%, the average expenditure should be considered. 
This was $5,878.46 in 1888, and $7,542.07 in 1891, a gain of 284. 
Of such a showing for the past four years the state may well be 
proud. 


California, 


Answers from 54 counties to the following questions: (a) Do 
ou favor women holding educational offices? (4) Do you 
avor women voting at school elections? reveals the fact that 

there are 4,855 women teachers in those counties, and 351 
women officials. Forty-seven counties answered ‘‘ Yes” to the 
first query and 43 to the second. 

Shasta county has had women on the board of education for. 
thirty years, and a lady superintendent for #zne¢een years, having 
been the first county to elect a woman to that office. 

Emma Marwedel, the first kindergartner of the state died in 
November. Both universities were represented at her funeral 
services, 

The State Teachers’ Association will convene this year at 
Stockton. An excellent program has been prepared. The meet- 
ing will begin December 26, 

The educational influences have taken on new impulses since 
the organization of Stanford university, and we note, with 
pleasure, the call for members of the faculties of both univer- 
sities as well as of the normal schools, to address the various in- 
stitutes throughout the state. 

Prin. E. T. Pierce, formerly of Chico normal, has taken charge 
of the Los Angeles normal, vice Prin. Ira More, resigned. 
Prin, R. F. Pennell, has charge of the Chico normal. 





Massachusetts, 


Secretary J. W. Dickinson, of the Massachusetts State board 
of education, after a continuous service of sixteen years has sent 
in his resignation. During his long, honorable, and enlightened 
services from 1877, many changes have taken place. The old school 
district system of the state has been abolished. The law providing 
free text -books and school supplies has been enacted. The small 
towns of the commonwealth have been organized*into school su- 
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perintendent districts, and so aided by the state as to enable them 
to on pr. skilled superintendents, Eighty-nine per cent. of the 
school children are now in schools under special and efficient su- 
pervision, and the system will soon become universal in its appli- 
cation in the state, Within the last few years five new normal 
school-houses have been erected at a cost of nearly $150,000 each, 
The normal schools themselves have been reorganized, and they 
have added to their means of professional training, model schools 
with all grades of instruction, from that of the kindergarten to 
that of the high school. A complete system of truant schools 
has been established in the var.ous counties of the state. These 
schools are furnishing well ordered homes for a class of unfortu- 
nate children, and instruction for them equal to that given in our 
best public schools, including manual training for the workshop 
and the farm. 

The number of the agents of the board has been increased 
from two to seven. Two of these are devoting their entire time 
to the introduction of industrial training into the public schools ; 
the five general agents, each in his own assigned district, are at 
work examining and inspecting the schools, and teaching better 
methods to teachers, school committee men, and school superin- 
tendents. 

The teachers’ institutes have been relieved of a system 
of formal lecturing, by substituting in its place exercises similar 
to those conducted in our best normal schools. School commit- 
tee and school superintendent institutes have been lately organ- 
ized for the study of the duties of the one and for determining the 
authority that should be delegated to the other. Teachers’ con- 
ferences are now held on every Saturday morning in Boston for 
the — study of secondary instruction. Teachers’ associa- 
tions have been formed in every county, and in most of the cities 
and large towns of the state. A state course of studies has been 
constructed, into which has been introduced the usual topics to 
be taught in the elementary schools, together with all the addi- 
tions that the best educational authority requires. This course 
has been favorably received in this and in other countries. 

The school fund of the state has been increased by nearly a 
million dollars, and the income distributed to the small towns, 
enabling them to improve their schools and increase the length of 
their school year. 

As a result Massachusetts stands high among the common- 
wealths in all that pertains to the work of the public schools. 

It has ever been the aim of Secretary Dickinson to introduce 
philosophical teaching into all grades of public instruction, and 
to put this instruction into the hands of professionally-trained 
teachers and school superintendents. He had given his earnest 
and undivided attention to making the public schools of the com- 
monwealth so good that the people can afford to send their chil- 
dren to no other schools for their elementary instruction than to 
the public schools. 


Boston, 


The expenditures of the school department from January I to 
December 1, amounted to $1,668,713.54. This means a total in- 
crease over the former year of $54,840.47, of which $39,072.45 
was for instructors’ salaries, $3,705.35 for janitors’, $9,971.16. for 
fuel, gas, and water, and $1,461.51 for officers’ salaries, There 
was a decrease of $4,224 for supplies and incidental expenses, 
thus making the net increase $50,616.47. The figures of the past 
year as presented to the school board are as follows: salaries of 
instructors, $1,338,133.78 ; officers, $56,926.68 ; janitors, $104,- 
673.18; fuel, gas, and wafer, $85,403.26; supplies and incidental 
expenses, $83,576.64. 


The board of health has suggested certain changes in the rules 
and regulations for the prevention of the introduction of conta- 
gious and infectious diseases in the public schools. The princi- 
pal recommendations are : 

First—That no pupil be admitted to any public school without a certifi- 
cate that such pupil bears the physical evidence of having had a disease 
known as vaccinia, 

Second.—For the return of any pupil to school after suffering from small- 
pox, scarlet fever, diphtheria, measles. or whooping cough, a certificate 
should be required that the pupil has lost all power to communicate to oth- 
ers the disease from which he has been suffering and that all infected articles 
of his household have been disinfected to the satisfaction of the board of 
health. 

When a child is known to have been exposed to the infection of smallpox, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, or measles, it should return to school only on cer- 
tificate that the period of incubation belonging to the disease to which he 
has been exposed has passed. 

The committee to whom the communication was referred, re- 
ported that the suggestions should be adopted. 


The committee purposes to establish additional kindergartens 
as rapidly as the appropriations granted by the city council will 
permit. 


The time assigned to physical training and recesses will be 
three hours a week hereafter—physical training, 16 minutes a day, 
and recess 20 minutes each morning. 
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New York City. 


Miss Helen Gould has presented a large farm at Irvington-on- 
the-Hudson, to the Kindergarten and Potted Plant Association of 
New York city. 


Columbia college students have agreed to abolish the rough 
—_ of “rushing.” As the result of this commendable action 

esident Low has consented to restore the recently suspended 
seven “rushers” for so long a time as their classes live up to their 
pledges. 


On Dec. 27 and 28, the third annual meeting of the American 
Psychological Association will be held at Columbia college. A 
large gathering of psychologists is expected among them. Profs. 
James, Royce, and Munsterberg of Harvard; Ladd and Scripture 
of Yale ; Tichener and President Schurman, of Cornell; Profs. 
Baldwin, of Princeton, Fullerton of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Jastrow of the University of Wisconsin. A number 
of papers will be read at the sessions, On the evening of the 
second day, Prof. George T. Ladd of Yale, who is the president 
of the association, will deliver an address. All who are inter- 
ested in the work are invited to attend the sessions. 


The central aim of the University Settlement Society is to or- 
ganize the people of the neighborhood into a set of clubs to carry 
out, or induce others to carry out, all the local reforms, moral, 
industrial, educational, etc., which the social idea demands. Five 
clubs have been organized, one of men and women, one of young 
men, one of young women, one of youths, and another of girls. 
These clubs, each governing itself, are all governed, as a whole, 
by the central committee, and constitute the Neighhorhood Guild. 
The work comprises a kindergarten, a reading-room, and a 
circulating library, billiard room, lectures, classes, debates, con- 
certs, dances, gymnasium, art exhibition, flower shows, country 
excursions, sanitaty inspections, the closing of “ sweating ” dens, 
and the estabiishment of a co-operative dairy. It is also desired 
to establish baths, laundries, underground street lavatories, small 
parks, employment bureaus, sick benefit societies, etc. For this 
work more money is needed, and volunteer teachers are invited 
to give their attention to the subject. 

The head worker of the society is at home, No. 26 Delancey 
street, on Wednesday and Thursday from 3 to 6 P. M. 


Health Commissioner Cyrus W. Edson and Chief Inspector 
Doty of the bureau of contagious diseases have found that many 
cases of diphtheria may be traced to contagion in the schools. 
Consultations between the sanitary officials and members of the 
board of education have been held to decide upon measures, to 
prevent the introduction of diphtheria germs into the schools. It 
often happens, the experts say, that children have diphtheria in 
such mild form that it may be mistaken for an ordinary sore 
throat. Such a child may transmit the disease to another child 
i a most dangerous form. The exchanges of slates and pencils 
by school children is acommon method of transmitting the germs 
of disease. A boy who cleans his slate by spitting on it, and 
then wiping it. with his coatsleeve—a method common in the 
schouls—may easily transmit the germs of diphtheria to another 
boy who gets the slate the next day, and cleans it in the same 
fashion. Books which are covered with cloth and are carried to 
the homes of the pupils, may also be means of transmitting con- 
tagion. 

The board of education will be asked to abolish the use of 
slates of the ordinary kind in the schools, and to require all school 
books to be covered with glazed paper. The principals of the 
schools will be directed to have inquiries made every morning to 
find out if any scholars or members of their families have sore 
throats. They will be supplied with postal cards, which they 
will use in sending reports to the bureau of contagious diseases 
when cases of sore throat are reported. All children who have 
sore throats are to be kept out of school until they can be exam - 
ined by physicians from the bureau. 





Leading Events of the Week. 


A billenabling Arizona to take steps for admission to the Union 
has been passed by the lower house of Congress; it is similar to 
the bill relating to ‘Utah. On Dec. 16, the Sons and Daughters 
of the Revolution celebrated in New York the anniversary of the 

Boston tea party.”——The insurgents blocked Rio de Janeiro 
and Santos. It is reported that an insurrectionary force is moving 
from Rio Grande do Sul on that city——A bill for a “ greater New 
York” has been prepared for presentation to the legislature —— 
Pension frauds have been discovered in Tennessee and Louisiana. 
—— President Cleveland sends a message to Congress in which 
he asserts that force was never intended to restore Queen Liliuo- 
kalani. United States minister Stevens was responsible for her 
overthrow. Minister Willis was sent to ask the queen to grant 
amnesty to thuse who had dethroned her; failing to do this the 
minister told her his government could do nothing further for her 
except by act of Congress. 
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[Selected from OuR TiMEs.]} 
The Revolution in Brazil. 


The troubles of our sister republic, Brazil, which began several 
months ago have not abated. The insurrection started in the 
state of Rio Grande do Sul and now includes three other states, 
who have on their side the greater part of the navy under com- 
mand of Admiral Mello. he exact cause of the rebellion it is 
hard to determine, since there is no 
adequate means of deciding which 
of the numerous contradictory re- 
ports sent out by President Peixoto 
and his opponents arecorrect. It is 
said that fuel was added to the in- 
surrectionist flame by President 
Pctxoto’s action in vetoing a bill ren- 
dering it impossible for the vice-presi- 
dent to succeed to the presidency. 
A motion for impeachment was re- 
jected and thereupon Admiral Mello, 
in charge of six vessels, instituted a 
blockade of Rio Janeiro harbor, and 
began a bombardment of the city. 
It is claimed that Mello’s cause is 
being supported by the monarchists who are trying to re-estab- 
lish the empire. A report was actually sent out that Mello had 
proclaimed Count d’Eu’s eldest son, Prince Pierre d’Alcantura 
Louis Philippe, a grandson of the late emperor, Dom Pedro, em- 
peror of Brazil, but this has since been denied. 

In the meantime there has been an almost constant duel for 
a month or more between Mello’s ships and the forts in Rio Ja- 
neiro harbor. One important incident of these battles was the 
sinking of the most effective ship of the insurrectionists by a shot 
from one of the forts. Another blow at Mello’s cause was the 
refusal of the foreign naval representatives to permit munitions 
of war to be landed. This will mterfere ro doubt with the plans 
for receiving supplies of provisions, ammunition, arms, and coal 
that have been shi ped from Europe. 

The governor of the state of Pernambuco has declared that he 
will sustain Peixoto’s course. He says that the object of the 
revolution is the restoration of the monarchy, and that he will 
stand by the republic and the union. The loyalty of this state 
is one great source of Peixoto’s strength, as it is one of the most 
populous in Brazil. 

The Peixoto party, seeing that 
they could not get along without a 
navy, have been industriously fit- 
ting up ships at New York, with 
which to raise the siege of the cap- 
ital. A large vessel named E/ Czd 
was purchased, fitted up with a 
formidable armament, including a 
dynamite gun, manned principally 
by Americans, and rechristened the 
Nictheroy. A few days ago it 
sailed away to the scene of action. 
The Britannia has also been se- 
cured by the Brazilian government 
and fitted up as a warship. 

For a month or more Mello has been making requisitions on 
vessels found on the coast of Brazil, and once or twice his fol- 
lowers have attempted to cut out merchantmen lying at the docks 
of Rio Janeiro and secure their cargoes and provisions, The for- 
eign fleet lately notified him that the landing of cargoes from 
ships of any nationality will be protected. This looks as though 
they intend to treat Mello as a pirate, and that no more piratical 
seizures will be tolerated. Mello is reported to have set up a 
provisional government at Desterro on the island of Santa Catha- 
rina. 





MARSHAL FLORIANO PEIXOTO, 





ADMIRAL JOSE DE MELLO, 


Discoveries and Inventions. 


A Cure for Diphtheria.—Prof. Klebs, of Carlsruhe, a great 
medical authority, says that he has discovered a sure cure for 
diphtheria, which has been successful in thirteen distinct cases. 

Canal Boats Run by Trolley.—One of the latest innovations 
is the proposal to propel the boats on the Erie canal by trolley. 
In case this change is found practicable it will work a revolution 
in our inland commerce. 

Safety Net for Trolley Cars.—This, which is called a life 
guard and safety fender, was exhibited recently in Brooklyn. It 
consists of a wire netting strung on an iron frame which hangs in 
front of the car within a couple of inches of the track. To pre- 
vent the person struck from too great a shock, the front of the net- 
ting frame nearest the track has a heavy, rubber pneumatic cushion 
strung on a spiral spring frame. The pedestrian when struck is 
thrown backward into the wire netting, and carried along in 
safety. Grown persons and adults were picked.up when the car 
was going at full speed. They say they underwent nothing worse 
than the sensation of being thrown violently from their feet. 
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Ancient Classics Diseovered.—Fragments of the Iliad and 
Odyssey have been discovered in some Egyptian papyri bought 
for the library of Geneva. The new Books XI. and XIL., espe- 
cially vary from those we have. Fragments of the Orestes of 
Euripides a thousand years older than any existing texts were 
discovered also. 

Variable Stars.—Mr. Chandler has published his second 
catalogue of variable stars. He recognizes 260 stars as certainly 
variable, and gives the elements of 186. As to the remaining 
74, some are irregular in their variation, some have never appeared 
‘but once (the so-called ‘‘new stars’), and some have not yet 
been sufficiently observed to make it possible to determine their 
periods. 

Street Railroad Travel in Bangkok.—An electric railroad 1s 
now in operation in the capital of the Siamese kingdom, in which 
the king himself is @ stockholder. So successful has been this 
road that the stock cannot be bought at any price. As soon as 
the object lessons now being given in Bangkok are generally 
known there is sure to be a large increase of electric railway 
mileage in Asia. 

The Most Ancient Remains.—Recent discoveries in Egypt 
and Chaldea, where the monuments carry us back about 5,000 
years before the Christian era, indicate the origin of these people 
to have been in western Persia. Kurdistan and Luristan show 
more ancient remains than have been studied in any part of the 
world, The old Babylonian civilization and Chinese crvilization 
both came probably from this region, and it may yet yield us 
knowledge of times far earlier than any that we yet know of. 

Five Likenesses at Once.—An Atlantic City, N. J., pho- 
tographer produces a photograph at a single exposure which 
gives five different images of the same person in different posi- 
tions. This is accomplished by placing the sitter between two 
mirrors placed at an angle of forty-five degrees to each other. 
The double reflection between these mirrors produces four images 
of the person pane in front of them, the principles being the 
same as that of the ordinary kaleidoscope. The original face is 
made in profile and the reflections give the full face, opposite 
profile, and two rear views. 


Chieago Railroads to be Elevated.—By an ordinance of the 
city council of Chicago, steam railroad companies within its 
boundaries are required to elevate their tracks to a suitable 
height above street grade, the time limit for doing this being Jan. 
1, 1895, in the heart of the city, and from two to four years more 
in other parts of the city. When it is remembered that there are 
at least 1,500 pleces where railroads cross at grade in that flat 
city, and that the principal terminal stations are near the lake, 
some conception will be formed of the magnitude and great cost 
of the changes required. 


Troubles of the Italian Government. 


The cabinet of Italy was lately overturned under the most ex- 
traordinary circumstances. For years the government has main- 
tained a struggle to make the revenues meet the expenses. Italy 
at this moment is practically bankrupt and would be unable to 
stagger under her financial burdens were it not for the assistance 
of Germany ; that government wishes Italy to keep her place in 
the triple alliance. Large loans have heretofore been obtained 
in Berlin. The Italian financiers now find it much more difficult 
to float their loans or persua-e their countrymen to take a new 
issue of national bonds. They cannot impose fresh taxes, be- 
cause the taxes are already as heavy as the people can bear. 

To make matters worse Italian paper is now at a discount of 
ten per cent., as compared with gold, but is worth its face value 
in silver. What is the effect of this uponthe circulating medium : 
A million dollars in paper, let us say, is converted into Italian sil- 
ver coins and shipped to France or Belgium, where, under the re- 
gulations of the Latin Union, it is exchangeable for gold at par. 
The gold is then converted into Italian paper, with which the It- 
alian silver coins are purchased, again with a view to export. The 
result of these lucrative transactions is that Italy is so nearly 
drained of silver that copper coins have come to be employed al- 
most exclusively for purposes of small change, 

The blame for this disturbance of the currency is placed by the 
people on the government which has allowed the currency to be- 
come depreciated. If King Humbert and his advisors could suc- 
cessfully maintain that their course has been an entirely honest 
one, their position before the people would be ditterent. On the 
contrary, leading members of the cabinet and others have been 
connected with the dishonest transactions of the Banca Romana 
and other banks in Rome, Naples, and Palermo. The crimes 
charged comprise not only the wholesale robbery of depositors, 
but the fraudulent over-issue of bank notes on an immense scale. 
The king has lost influence with the people because it is known 
that if he had said the word the offenders would have been exposed 
and prosecuted. oe 

Recently a report of these scandals was made by a commis- 
sioner to the parliament. It implicated ex-Premier Crispi, Prem- 
ier Giolitti, and many other public men. So strong was the in- 
dignation that the cabinet was compelled immediately to resign, 
Signor Zanardelli has succeeded Giolitti as premier. 
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Reported Open Water Near the North Pole.—A vessel, re- 
cently returned to San Francisco from carrying supplies to the 
whaling-fleet in the Arctic ocean, north of Alaska, reports that 
one whaler found open water at the mouth of the Mackenzie 
river, and had followed it in a northerly direction until he reached 
a point a little above eighty-four degrees, or farther north than 
the Greely expedition reached. 

The Glaciers of Alaska.— There are eight glaciers in Glacier 
bay. The largest of these is Muir glacier, which drains an area 
of about 800 square miles. It is moving with a maximum veloc- 
ity of about seven feet a day, and 1s continually discharging large 
icebergs from its end. Its fluctuations have been great within 
recent times. One or two hundred years ago, it extended, in 
common with the other glaciers of the bay, twenty miles below 
its present ending, and not long before that, the glaciers were so 
small, that valleys now barren were occupied by large forests. 





A New Apparatus for Projection. 


A new projector, the ‘‘ Paragon” (Fig 1) has been introduced in many 
class-rooms recently. Scientists who have employed it in projection with 
the microscope, the polariscope, etc., commend it highly. The ‘‘ Paragon” 
differs essentially from all former apparatus in construction. Advantage 
has been taken of the style of arc lamp to completely separate the optical 
system from the light. Here we have a complete slide base with a number 
of carriers disposed upon it similar to an optical bench, and by this arrange- 
ment the various lenses or other accessories can be located as desired, and 





Fig. 1. 

the whole set can be set at the proper distance from the light without inter- 
fering with its adjustment, A set of three differential condensing lenses, 
mounted in cells separately, enable the operator to select the most suitable 
for any special experiment to obtain the best results in illumination, as well 
as in definition ; this is not possible with the old style combined, double or 
triple condenser fixed in the lantern, For the projection of scenes and dia- 
grams, the ‘‘ Paragon” is furnished with a special chromatic objective, sup- 
plemented with the patent multifocal lens; this lens placed behind the ob- 
ject diminishes its magnifying power without interfering with its definition, 
so that the distance from the screen can be doubled and yet produce a pic- 
ture of half the size that the objective alone would give. 





This constitutes the ‘‘ Paragon” for illustrating lectures on history, geo- 
graphy, etc., by views and diagrams; but its principle distinction consists 
in the accessories, which are really the most important part of a scientific 
projector, and here we discover at once the advantages of the optica! bench. 
The vertical prism, either attached to or separate from the lantern, has al- 
ways been troublesome for proper adjustment, but no difficulty nor delay is 
experienced with the ‘‘ Paragon.” Here it is perfectly central, and a correct 
performance can be effected in a moment. For the display of magnetic 
curves by iron filings, cohesion figures in the horizontal tank, etc., this ap- 
paratus is indispensable. Among the objects suitable for this instrument 
may be named the following: Geometrical designs of mica and calcite; 
chilled glass shapes (verre trempe) ; chemical preparations ; crystallization 
of acids while in progress. The polariscope is also supplemented by acom- 
bination of converging and disperging lenses for the purpose of exhibiting 
the colored rings and crosses in crystals in general; for special scientific in- 
vestigation in crystallography, the necessary graduated circles and verniers, 
goniometers, etc., can easily be added to complete it. i , 

The distinguishing feature of the projection microscope (Fig. 2) is fouud 
in the application of an achromatic negative lens to convert the converging 
rays coming through the condensing lens into a cylinder passing to the 
secondary condenser ; these are provided with rack and pinion, so that the 
illumination of the object can be adjusted with great nicety, Not only is 
the silvery whiteness of the arc light a great advantage, but as the radiant is 
comparatively a point, the definition given by a good objective is superb. 
Abundant light is at hand to obtain a power of 1,000 to 3,000 diameters with 
perfect definition ; a flea may be enlarged to 15 feet in length. This ap- 
paratus 1s made by Queen & Co., Philadelphia. 
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Correspondence. 


The Intellect. 


The child may be brought to repeat an army of words with wonderiul 
rapidity—all are delighted—but where is the thought ? And though the 
memory be developed where is there any association of concepts ? 

The things that were taught ‘‘ have left its intellect as void” as be- 
fore ; it formed no new products by (constructive) imagination and judgment. 
The pupil must not only form the concept of what the teacher tells him to 
pronounce or print, he must actually associate the same with the forms pre- 
sented ; as stated before, he must reflect the idea upon the subject and really 
become conscious of this act, 

I think this sentence embodies all vital principles of good reading. Let 
us take an average child of 6 or 7 years of age: its perceptive powers with 
the corresponding representative faculty well awakened,—then exercise these 
first to call the retinue of attendant faculties into action. Present the picture 
or actual object of anything to the child’s eye; if practicable, let the child 
touch it ;—for by the senses of touch and sight, supplemented by that of 
hearing, we really gain the incipients of the outer world and organisms around 
us. 

Express these inchoatives in all possible ways ; elicit such answers as are 
opportune to the occasion, Then, as the pupil manifests the necessary ap- 
titude to receive a visible, concrete substitute for the thought, let this be 
given, Accept no other answers but what convey complete sense to any au- 
ditor, which is done when the idea expressed by the teacher 1s reapplied by 
the pupil toward the theme of instruction, 

Learning to read seems to me more of a conversational art than any other, 
And it is conclusive that we have but two criteria whereby to gauge our fel- 
low-men's intellectual progress—conversation, composition, orboth. I hever 
tolerate monosyllable answers or fragments or anything, in teaching but the 
simplest words, such as, dog, bird, cat, mat, pen, etc, 

I always try by means of a lively, cheerful, arimating conversation to en- 
Bross my little people entirely with the subject, 

Then the troub‘e of memorizing falls away by itself. The pupil will know 
any word or phrase at sight, provided the blackboard fulfills its office. 
(Quick,impromptu drawing is also a most valuable handicraft.) And, although 
the child does not 4now about the laws of logic, it intuitively /o//ows them, 
when properly directed ; very soon it will mark the interdependence of words, 
If one word is produced, it will observe and study what should follow as 
a natural sequence. There is the nucleus of good reading ; the thought. 

Its judicious practice will also stimulate the memory, only we must take 
care not to digress into fields as yet too subtle for the child's understanding. 
Nature must ever be the guide. 

By an intelligent reading—no mere recital of empty words—the child will 
readily acquire real knowledge, wherein positive truth and logical combina- 
tions are transmitted to reason. Nature demands this cultivation. 

OTTO M. SANKEY. 


A Bit of Independent Work. 


A little girl who had been absent from school a long while, during which 
her class had taken up and become proficient in long division, came to me 
one afternoon with this example written : 925)63,482( 

The child said to me: ‘‘ That is an example in long divisiop they had on 
the blackboard in my class to-day. It isn’t like a division example at all, 
and they put the answer up there (pointing) instead of under (the dividend). 
Long division is hard ; it has a lot of little examples in it where you mul- 
tiply.” 

I told the child that perhaps she could do this example by ‘“ short divi- 
sion " even though the numbers were large ; and I had her write the example 
on a sheet of paper with plenty of room for the experiments and miscalcu- 
lations I foresaw. “The only direction I gave was to put her quotient where 
her class put theirs in long division. She took the paper a little aside, and 
all I heard for the next ten minutes was some labored breathing and a mur- 
mured, ‘I never had such big numbers to divide!” 

I had my scruples about those big numbers, but I knew the child would 
be most delighted to work out that example she had herself brought, and 
certainly if she proved able for that pace I would not set her a smaller one. 
Here is the work she brought me: 


798 
925)63,482(68$ 3% 





925 
925 
— 6,348 7,982 
1,850 5.550 7,400 
925 --— 
oad 798 582 
2,775 
925 ‘* All that is left over, 582. Do I put it over the 925, so?” 
-~—— Thenshe laughed at what she called a very ‘“‘ big fraction.” 
3,700 We had a little talk about how much more was necessary to 
2< make another o25, and have in all 69 (925's), and she saw that her 
9250 big fraction " was not much more than a half. 


I then asked her if she could not see at once, without her long 
4,625 adding process how many times 925 was contained in 6,348. | 
925 read her thought of 7 for a moment, but she quickly saw that 7 

times was too much. The form of putting her work under the 
* dividend was suggested, and its advantages easily comprehended. 
5»550 She said at once, ‘I see why you put the quotient in a new 

925 place” She rearranged her problem in proper shape, recogniz- 
-———_ing, to her intense delight, in long division an old familiar ac- 
6,403 quaintance, only grown a little and in a strange dress, 

: The exultation of the child that she had worked it out herself 
6,475 smote me with the question : How often do we allow our pupils 

925 this their rightful, happy reward of effort Always ? 

Sunken No artificial spur to igduce and prolong effort can compare 
7,400 with this natural stimulus of interest in our own achievement ; 

. but it must be actual achievement, a real exercise of mental mus- 
cle against a felt resistance. 

Our class work, to accommodate itself to all, goes at far too slow a pace 
for many quick and strong pupils, Is there not room to break the lines 
often and bet these out for a trial of their speed in a quicker, stronger 
run ? L. May Pink, 

. 
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At a special meeting of the Conference of Educational Workers held on 
Saturday, the oth of this month, Dr, J. W. Seavers, assistant director of 
the Yale Gymnasium, claimed that it was desirable that there be a certain 
amount of work in which there was an element of danger ; it taught bravery. 
For this reason he favored football. ‘I do not believe you can make a good 
man by training him in playing croquet,” he said. The question arises 
whether it is necessary to train students in playing a violent and brutal game 
like football in order to educate them to be brave. We must well distinguish 
between gallant courage and brutal daring. There has never been anything 
like football played at German universities, and yet the Germans stand fore- 
most among the warlike nations of to-day. I donot admire warlike quali- 
ties, and hold that true manly courage can beshown in many other ways than 
on the battlefield ; but certainly it is not required fora young man to become 
a ferocious football player to develop the power of even mere physical cour- 
age. At the German universities the extreme to which students go in the 
way of sport is fencing. This, it is true, occasionally leads to dueling at 
which, however, no lifeis at stake. I certainly do not approve of this stud- 
ents’ fashion which has come down to us from the middle ages, but one can- 
not fail to recognize the vast difference between the American football game 
and German fencing. As long as warlike qualities are valued in a man, we 
must at least look out for their highest forms. And if we compare the 
wrangling, pushing, pulling, tearing, pounding, kicking, biting, panting, and 
moaning heap of humanity as it presents itself to view on a football field, 
with the erect forms of two intrepid young men whostand faceto face with 
sword in hand ready to defend their own or their lady’s honor, or to resent 
a real or imaginary insult, it is not difficult to see on which side there is 
more chivalry and noble youthful spirit. I do not defend even this practice, 
and the German college authorities, unlike many of their American com- 
peers, endeavor to suppress such violent sport ; I should regret itseintroduc- 
tion into American universities—but if football can be upheld as an incentive 
to bravery, does it not seem as if a part at least of our American youth were 
still-under the spell of brutal, medieval instincts of even a lower order than 
those thatinspire dueling? It should also be remembered that German col- 
lege dueling 1s seldom so injurious to life and limbs as football ; that it is 
not made a public and semi-professional show, and that pecuniary consider- 
ations in connection with it would be felt as a disgrace by all participants, 

Dr. Seaver also favored the Swedish system of physical training in prefer- 
an, saying that the latter lacks scientific accuracy and elas- 
ere are certainly good features in Swedish gymnastics which 
n cheerfully adopted by the Germans, It is, however, very curious 
to note that a system is condemned - “as lacking 
scientific accuracy ” which has stood the test of so many years in a country 
where the scientific spirit of the medical profession ranks so high as is the 
case with German physicians To exercise one muscle, or group of muscles, 
after the other, in tedious succession, is certainly not enough to warrant a 
claim to scientific accuracy except for medical, or curative, purposes, as in 
the case of abnormal, enfeebled, or diseased persons ; and as to *‘ elasticity,’’ 
it is surely the just claim of the German system of gymnastics that it affords 
a vast amount of possibilities of adaptation to the greatest variety of condi- 
tions. It recognizes the living principle in the normal child and treats this 
child not as a bundle of muscles but as a psychic organism whose emotional 
qualities mast be recognized as valuable elements in successful physical de- 
velopment. In other words, it aims at enlisting the interest of the child, its 
joyful and active spirit, among the agencies for the promotion of its physical 
development, and endeavors to avoid falling into the error of systematizin 
the exercises on purely physiological grounds. The difference in a nutshell 
between the Swedish and German systems of gymnastics is this, that the 






former has a narrow physiological, the latter abroad, psycho-ph —— 
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Please answer the following through your correspondence column : 

Two persons hire to dig a ditch, 100 rd, long, for $100, One end of the 
ditch is hard ground and the other soft. The man digging on the hard end 
gets $1.25 per. rd., the man digging on the soft end gets 75 cents per. rd. 

They wish to divide the money equally, How many rds. will each be re- 
quired to dig ? 

They could not divide the money equally, because that would 
give $50 toeach. A, to earn $50 at $1.25 a rod, would have to 
dig 40 rods. B, to earn $50 at 75 cents a rod, would have to dig 
662 rods. This would make more than the given 100 rods. 





How would you explain this problem: What is the cost of 34 of a bushels 
wheat at 5-7 of a dollar per bushel ? E, C. WALWORTH, 

Winston, 

Suc. a problem is usually classed under multiplication. But 
it is “two-step problem’ —the first demands division, the next 
multiplication. The pupil will say, “ There are two steps: I first 
find what } will cost ; } of $ isg’, ; next I find what 3 fourths will 
cost ; it will be three times ,¥, or $§. To get this I multiplied the 
numerators together and got 15 and then the denominators and 
got 28 ; the cost is }%.” ; 

Now there is the need of dividing $ by 4, but the analysis must 
not be encumbered by explaining that; it is supposed the pupil 
knows that. 





What is the origin of our word “ filibuster” ? E. M. C. 


The French and English in the West Indies who nee upon 
Spanish commerce in the seventeenth century were called “fili- 
busteros ” from the little boats they used called //botes—hence 
our term filibuster; but finally they received the name of 
baccaneers from the Carib word éoucan—applied to the process 
of cooking meat on a spit over an open fire. 





Of what race are the natives of the Hawaiian islands ? Cc. D. 

The native inhabitants of the Hawaiian tslands are of the Poly- 
nesian race, much resembling in their characteristics and their 
language the Maoris of New Zealand. Queen Liliuokalani is a 
native Hawaiian. 








New Books. 


The book entitled Nations of the World, by V.S. Walsh, 
editor of OUR TIMES, will be welcomed by every teacher, and, 
in fact, by all the thousands who want to be well informed. It 
gives an account of the origin of the chief nations of the globe, 
their present government, their rulers, political parties and states- 
men, and the questions before them for present settlement. It 
furnishes valuable assistance in the study of history, geography, 
and current events, shows how the course of the history of one 
nation has been influenced by other nations, and how the nations 
came to have their present political institutions. It has photo- 
gravures of most of the rulers, besides maps. It is neat, com- 
pact, and will be valuable as a work of reference at a small cost. 
To the teacher of Geography and History it is of much value ; 
and whoever desires to make the teaching of current events a 
part of the class-room work would do well to have one or more 
copies of this book at hand for reference. The type is large and 
handsome. Altogether it isa very attractive book. (It is pub- 
lished by E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York and Chicago, Bound 
in limp cloth ; price, 50 cents.) 





The tenth series of Good Things of Life is a volume containing 
as great a variety of illustrated wit as any that have preceded it. 
There can be but one opinion about the excellence of the draw- 
ings, while the satires on the foibles and follies of society will 
cause many a smile. The pages are oblong in shape and the pa- 
per heavy andsmootk. The book is bound in cloth with a pretty 
cover design in white, and blue, and gilt. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., New York. $2.00.) 


The art of blending entertainment and instruction is a peculiar 
gift. ‘Alice's Adventures in Wonderland” is merely amusing : 
it does not pretend to have any other aim. Any book for children 
comes necessarily into comparison with the classic “ Alice.” The 
Musical Journey of Dorothy and Delia, by Bradley Gilman, com- 
pares with it very favorably, however, as an entertainer and is also 
valuable as illustrating and “lighting up ” the rudiments of music. 
It is simple, untechnical, full of quaint wit, and bubbling over with 
sympathetic descriptions. It will be appreciated by all young 
students of music and will lighten many weary hours. The illus- 
trations by Francis G. Atwood, the popular designer for Zz/e and 
other papers, are delightfully quaint and original. (T. Y.Crowell 
& Co., New York aaa Boston. $1.25.) 


Through Magic Glasses is the title of a book by Arabella B. 
Bruckley, intended as a sequal tothe “ Fairy Land of Science” 
which proved very popular. It discourses concerning the use of 
telescopes and what is revealed, about lichens and mosses, vol- 
canoes, the sun, the stars, and the nebula. This discussion is 
carried on in a plain but interesting manner. It is in the line of 
the nature study that is now so popular and destined to become 
more so as teachers understand it better. This and the other 
volume mentioned above are well worth owning by the teacher. 
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A two-volume'edition of Elizabeth Sheppard’s novel entitled 
Rumour has been issued with a fine appreciative introductory 
note by Harriet Prescott Spofford. Speaking of the writer of the 
book this critic says :“« She is the impersonation of pure genius, of 
joy in the universe, of intuitive perception of its mysteries,—ut- 
terly harmonious with it too; her whole being se finely attuned 
as to be vibrant to every emotion, touched the most deeply 
by the far and the supreme, yet answering the quiver of the least. 
* * * What Keats is to the spirit of poetry, Elizabeth Sheppard is 
to that of “ Poetic prose.” She has been charged with exaggera- 
tion and redundancy, yet this is owing to the wealth of her re- 
sources and the exuberance of fancy. In Rumour she brings up 
vividly before us those great characters Beethoven and Louis Na- 
poleon ; she makes them as real as though they were before us in 
the flesh. [t isa story that captivates the mind, whose sentences 
in places thrill us like strains of music. The frontispieces are por- 
traits of Beethoven and Louis Napolean respectively. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. $2.50.) 


The most superficial observer of industrial conditions must have 
seen that the position of woman now is far different from what it 
was a half, or even a quarter, of a century ago. New employ- 
ments have been opened to them not dreamed of before, and 
thousands are now earning their livelihoods in employments 
that were once thought only suited to men. About four hundred 
trades are now open to women inthe United States. Helen 
Campbell, who has made a speciality of the study of social ques- 
tions, has produced a volume entitled Women Wage Earners: 
Their Past, Their Present, and Thetr Future, in which ina 
condensed space she tells about the condition of American wo- 
men, so far as employment is concerned, from colonial times to 
the present. The material at hand is somewhat scanty, the most 
reliable information being obtained from the labor bureaus’ re- 
ports. The writer describes employments in the factory and 
home, compares the condition of women workers here and abroad, 
dwells upon the evils and abuses in factory life and in general 
trades, and points out remedies and gives suggestions. The 
book is an expansion of a prize monograph for the American Ec- 
onomic Association for which a reward was given in 1891, ex- 
panded to nearly double its original size. An introduction to it 
is contributed by Prof. Richard T. Ely. Nowhere else could one 
get so much information on this subject in so small a space as in 
this book. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


The tower of London was a citadel to defend or command the 
city, a royal palace, a prison of state, armory for warlike pro- 
visions, the treasury of the ornaments and jewels of the Crown, 
and the general conserver of most of the records of the king's 
courts of justice at Westminster. For hundreds of years it has 
been connected with the greatest events of English history ; some 
of the greatest men of the kingdom—poets, statesmen, etc.—have 
been confined here, and many have gone forth to meet their 
doom on the block. The narrative of the events connected with 
this ancient and gloomy pile is given in William Hepworth Dix- 
on’s work entitled Her Majesty's Tower. In it is much of the 
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romance of history set forth by the pen of a master. Who is not 
interested in Lady Jane, Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, Raleigh, and 
others who have been imprisoned in this building > In preparin 
this work the author had the use of such state papers or printe 
books as threw light into the cells once occupied by the heroes 
and heroines of English story. It is published in two volumes, 
and belongs to Crowell's Standard Library, which will include the 
best popular and classic works in fiction, history, biography, and 
poetry. The volumes are printed on fine English finish paper, 
and are neatly and durably bound in library style. Each volume 
has a frontispiece. These handsome volumes will be welcomed 
by holiday buyers of books. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York 
and Boston.) 


A bright and amusing comedy with plenty of lively incidents 
and interesting characters entitled Pamela’s Prodigy has been 
written by Clyde Fitch. The volume is quarto in size, is printed 
with large type, and has a profusion of attractive colored illustra- 
tions. It is bound in green cloth with a handsome colored por- 
trait on the front cover and lettering in gilt. (George M. Allen 
Co., New York.) 


If one wishes to enjoy a wonderful piece of literary work he 
should read Carlyle’s History of the French Revolution. \t is 
rather a succession of pictures, or poems, than a history. Such 
graphic word picturing can scarcely be found anywhere else. The 
author's likes and dislikes also find expression. Mirabeau and 
Danton are favorites ; Lafayette and Bailly are treated with con- 
tempt. Every student should read this history, but he should be 
already acquainted with the facts of this extraordinary outbreak. 
A new three-volume edition of this remarkable work, with two 
hundred illustrations by Joseph M. Gleason, has just been pub- 
lished. The books belong tothe Artists’ Series of Classics. They 
have gilt top and the binding is half levant cloth. They are 
among the handsomest of the holiday books. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., New York. Boxed, $3.75.) 


The children will be thankful to Maud Humphrey and E. S. 
Tucker who made the pictures and rhymes for the handsome 
quarto Book of Pets which has just been published. A great va- 
riety of child faces and animals, such as squirrels, rabbits, dogs, 
cats, etc., are worked into these water-color pictures and they are 
all very attractive. The verses are pretty and appropriate. This 
will be a very popular gift book. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., New 
York.) 
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it will be a good thing for the youth to begin the new year 
with so excellent a book as The Children's Year-Book, the con- 
tents of which were chosen and arranged by Edith Emerson 
Forbes. The reading for each day in the year consists of 
selections from the Bible and from hymns and other sacred 
poetry. The book is intended for children from seven to fifteen 
years of age; its object is to form the habit of reading at least a 
few sentences from the Bible each day and instil the feeling that 
the day is not quite sweet and perfect without looking upward 
and inward. The book has gilt top, beveled covers, bound in 
cloth and tasteful lettering and vine and flower design in silver 
and gold. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


Those who have read any of G. A. Hinty’s books will be inter- 
ested in one just published, entitled A /acobite Exile. The 
events of the story take place during the reign of William of 
Orange. The father of the hero is a Jacobite gentieman who, to 
avoid arrest, is compelled to flee to Sweden. Here the hero, 
Charlie Carstairs, and a young companion engage in the service of 
Charles XII , taking part in the wars between Sweden and Poland. 
The hero acting as a scout falls into the hands of Polish bandits. 
After many exciting adventures he secures his release and re- 
turns to Sweden. Then he serves for a time under Marlborough 
in France and distinguishes himself. The story is well told, and 
makes good reading for the young because it contains the narra- 
tive of important historical events. (Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York. $1.50.) 


Hood's Sarsaparilla is an honest medicine, honestly advertised for diseases it 
honestly cures. 
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week. 








Would you welcome it —a newspaper conducted in a dignified 
spirit, touching all interests, simply, clearly, concisely, orderly, 
earnestly, honestly, focusing distinctly the various lines of the 
world's progress—“ blazing the way” for young eyes to practical 
view-points, all looking into that common heritage, American 
citizenship? You have it in the PATHFINDER. 


We are making a newspaper that deals with real things; is 
not a story paper; addresses intelligent youth; is not a little 
children’s paper; summarizes and digests the news of national 
interest; does not court the sensational and the morbid; states 
both sides, is not partisan ; studies the true proportion of events, 
not distorts; boils down, not amplifies. 


On its eight quarto pages appear many new and original fea- 


tures, covering politics, science, art, book talk, history, anecdote 
and vigorous fiction. Well-known Congressmen contribute. 
Endorsed by principals and progressive educators all over the 


country. 
Note the low price: $1.00 a year. 


To convince you of its value and helpfulness as an educational 
means, we will mail it to you for thirteen weeks on trial provided 
you send us this announcement and 15 cents in stamps. We 
want a correspondent and business representative in every high 
school and academy where we have not one already. We allow 
25 per cent. cash commission on subscriptions, and have also a 
most interesting list of alternative premiums. First issue Jan. 
6, 1894. 

Better send at once. If you would like a few extra sample 
copies of the first issue we will supply them. 
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The journey to Savannah by one of the 
Savannah line steamers (Pier 35, N. R.), 
is easily made now in fifty hours. W. E. 
Arnold, the agent of the line, is specially 
fitted by nature and long practice to give 
information. He takes a just pride in the 
fleet because they make people so comfort- 
able. Arriving at Savannah it 1s only a 
short ride to Florida, which is flooded with 
warm and beautiful sunshine. Those 
teachers who need a month of rest will find 
this an easy means of getting into a balmy 
climate. 

e 

At Christmas-tide all plans are for either 
comfort or pleasure. Menier, the world- 
renowned chocolate maker, through his 
American agencies, offers, in this issue only, 
something delicious, strengthening, and 
grateful for each member of the family; 
and we venture to say that no one who ac- 
cepts the offer made will have “ aught to 
regret.” The enormous production of this 
house, 33 million pounds annually, shows 
the marvelous hold that this finest of bev- 
erages has in the Old World, and the 
thousands that tasted it at the Menier 
pavilion at the World's Fair are thorough 
converts to its use here. 

e 

In city and country, in public and private 
schools, Brooks’ Mathematical Series is 
used and likec. This series embraces 
every mathematical step from primary 
arithmetic to spherical trigonometry. The 
books are simple and thorough, carefully 
graded, and always adhered to by teachers 
who have used the books a year in their class 
work, Other valuable books are Magill’s 
French Grammar and Series of Modern 
French Authors. Volume I. contains two 
stories by the famous French critic, author, 
and lecturer, Francisque Sarcey; Volume 
1I., a romance by Madame DeWitt, and 
Volume III., a story of deep interest by 
Anatole France. The grammar is written 
and the Reading Series edited by Dr. Ed- 
ward H. Magill, of Swarthmore college. 
The series embodies methods used suc- 
cessfully by Dr. Magill in his class-work, 
These books are published by Christopher 
Sower Co., 614 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

® 

It is a mistake for one to suppose it is 
necessary to go away from home in order 
to study French. If you are a beginner 
get the new method “French with or with- 
out a Master.” If you know some 
French, subscribe to Le Francazs ($2.00 
per year), a French monthly magazine, con- 
taining annotated comedies, novels sketches, 
&c,, also exercises, which are corrected free 





Beecham’s pills are for 


biliousness sick headache 
bilious headache bad taste in the 
dyspepsia mouth 
sour stomach coated tongue 
torpid liver loss of appetite 
dizziness piles 
when caused by constipation; 
and constipation is the most 
frequent cause ofall of them. - 
Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores, or write B F Allen 
Co, 365 Canal st, New York, 





of charge. Each subscriber becomes a 
student, by correspondence, of the Berlitz 
Schoo] of Languages of Berlitz & Co, 
Madison Square, N. Y. 

* 


There is no more interesting study in 
school than that of the English language 
and literature. The list of Harper & 
Brothers, New York, contains such a 
wealth of books for school or home read- 
ing that, in mentioning them, it is hard to 
decide. where to begin first. Rolfe’s 
Shakespeare and Rolfe’s Select English 
are so well known that the mere mention 
will suffice. Rolfe’s English Classics con- 
tain many of the most famous works in 
the language. Swinton’s Studies in Eng- 
lish literature consists of typical selections 
of British and American authorship, from 
Shakespeare to the present time, together 
with definitions, notes, analyses, and glos- 
sary, as an aid to systematic literary study. 
In the list of class books are also Fowler’s 
English Language; Harper’s School Clas- 
sics, a series of volumes for supplementary 
reading, including history, biography, 
poetry, fiction, and miscellany by the best 
authors; Hill’s Principles of Rhetoric; 
Hill’s Foundations of Rhetoric, and Miss 
Phillips’ Manual of English Literature. 

& 

Would it not be ridiculous to attempt to 
repair a brick house with brownstone? It 
is no less so to attempt to repair the brain 
with unsuitable tood. Crosby’s Vitalized 
Phosphites is an essential food to all who 
work mentally or bodily. It is the produc- 
tion of the ox-brain and wheat germ; it 
restores those who have been over-worked, 
or in any way impaired their vigor, and 
prevents debility and nervous exhaustion, 
Send to F. Crosby Co., 56 West 25th street, 
for a descriptive pamphlet. 

& 

The New Script Primer, the child’s first 
book, makes the pupil familiar with this 
form of expression from the beginning of 
its attempts to learn to read. It is printed 
in pure script, with transition to print and 
fits any reader. That it is appreciated is 
shown from the fact that it is already in use 
in thousands of towns. The Economic 
Copy Book embodies movable copies, 
upright-stant, in three numbers. Send a 
postal to Potter & Putnam, 44 East 14th 
street, N.Y., for their catalogue describing 
these and other valuable material for use in 
school. 

* 

Since it was discovered what a valuable 
adjunct the stereopticon was to school work 
its use has increased to a wonderful degree. 
The only questions now are, what kind to 
get, where to get it, and the cost. All three 
questions will be answered by addressing a 
letter to McAllister, 49 Nassau street, N. 
Y. He will send a 240-page catalogue 
that will give all needed information. The 
stereopticon furnishes a profitable business 
for a man with a small capital. 

ce 

The teacher who wants a position has 
not the chance to hear of vacancies that an 
agency, with correspondence extending 
over a wide area, possesses. It is wise, 
therefore, to put one’s case in the hands of 
a good agency, like the Albany Teachers’ 
Agency, Harlan P. French, manager, 24 
State street, Albany, N. Y. Send stamp 
for application form. 

o 


The old style of plaster ceiling for school- 
houses must go. This was decreed when 
Northrop’s Stamped Steel Ceiling was de- 
vised. It is no longer necessary to be ex- 
posed to the damages and annoyance of 
falling walls. Besides the steel ceiling is 
decorative and durable. Send a diagram or 
measure to H. S. Northrop, 30 Rose street, 


|N. Y., and recieve an estimate. 
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As a dollar were the 
scrofula sores on my 
poor little boy, sicken- 
ing and disgusting. They 
were especially severe 
=; on his legs, back of his 
sears and on his head. 
I gave him Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. In two weeks 


the sores commenced to 
heal up; the scales came off and all over his 
body new and healthy flesh and skin formed. 
When he had taken two bottles of HOOD’s 
SARSAPARILLA,he was free from sores,” 
HARRY K. Rupy, Box 356, Columbia, Penn. 
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Magazines. 


——The complete novel in the December Lippin- 
cott’s is ‘* Sergeant Croesus,” by Captain Charles 
King. Itis one of his most interesting tales of 
army life and Indian fighting in the wild West. 
The tenth and last of Lippincott’s notable stories, 
“When Hester Came,” will be found to be one 
of the very best, as it is the longest, of the series. 
It is by an entirely new and very promising writer, 
Mrs. Bride Neill Taylor, of Texas. The Journal- 
ist series is continued in ‘‘A Newspaper Sensa- 
tion,” by Louis N. Megargee, who tells of ‘“‘a 
clever capture” which greatly discouraged grave- 
robbing in a certain region. The facts will be 
remembered by many. 


——The Christmas Pansy emphasizes the peace 
and good-wili the season denotes in every expres- 
sion of picture and story. Pansy’s serial discloses 
phases of character and modes of life that no 
other writer can so well depict. Margaret Sidney 
urges the need and shows the importance of true 
individual worth of character through her ‘‘ Golden 
Discovery ” papers, with a touch few writers have 
excelled, ‘* Why the Chimes Rang,” is signifi- 
cant of a truth which will appeal to every one. 
The Christian Endeavor Bulletin, Our Mission 
Bulletin, Greek Literature Papers, The Baby’s | 
Corner, and Daily Thoughts, ali teem with the 
joy of Christmas-tide. 





— The Quarterly Jilystrator contains in the | 
current number a remarkable variety and quantity | 
of artistic illustrations and choice articles by well- 
known writers. The art news of the world is 
exhaustively revamped, and an entirety new feat 
ure—the Photographic Appendix— is one of unique 
interest. 


——The Christmas number of Harfer’s Weekly, 
published December, 13, contains the following 
stories: ‘‘In the Midst of Life,” by Brander 
Matthews; ‘‘The Right of Way,” by Richard 
Harding Davis; ‘‘ Unto the Green Holly,” by 
Eva Wilder McGlasson ; ‘‘ The Literary Remains 
of Thomas Bragdon,” by John Kendrick Bangs; 
‘*Til-treating a Ghost,” by W. J. Henderson ; to- 
gether with illustrations by W. T. Smedley, C. S. 
Reinhart, A. B. Frost, F. S. Church, C. Brough- 
ton, and Guy Rose; and a double page picture in 
colors, by Howard Pyle. 


During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyRuP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHI TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. It sSOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS ail PAIN ; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold ~ | Druggiets. in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 

Frank R, Stockton is to give us his delightfully 
interesting ‘‘ Pomona,” the heroine of ‘ Rudder 
Grange,” in a series of twenty letters which he has 
written for Zhe Ladies’ Home Journal under the 
title of ‘‘ Pomona's Travels” The quaint girl is 
taken abroad by Mr. Stockton to satisfy her heart’s 
longings fora social boom and to move among the 
English aristocracy ; and in these letters addressed 
to her old ‘‘ Rudder Grange” employer, ‘* Eu- 
phemia,” she tells her experiences abroad with her 
her husband. The letters realiy constitute a serial 





story, and will run through the entire year of 1894 


in the Journal. 





One of the features of 7he Popular Science 
Monthly for 1894 will be a series of articles on the 
evolution of ethics, by Prof. E. P. Evans. The 
first of this series, dealing with ‘‘ The Ethics of 
Tribal Society,” is to open the January number. 
It shows that among the ancient Hebrews, Greeks, 
Germans, and other peoples, when in an unde- 
veloped social stage, acts of violence or plunder 
were not deemed wrong if committed against a 
member of another tribe. Traces of this spirit 
gg among even civilized people at the present 
ay. 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
= and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 

nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards perday. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Youcan 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. ford 
& Co., Proprietors, 

——The Christmas number of Harfer’s he | 
People, published Dec. 5, entertains its friends wit 

Captain King’s ‘Cadet Days;” ‘* Christmas 
Stories,” by Christine Terhune Herrick, Ruth 
McEnery Stuart, Herbert Laws Webb, Sidney 
Dayre, and others, together with ‘‘A Christmas 
Carol,”’ written by (Postmistygss) Margaret E 
Sangster, and set to music by Ethelbert Nevin; 
a play in one act, ‘‘ The Tables Turned,” by John 


Kendrick Bangs, and many more delightful con- 
tributions. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS correct bad effects of 
Over- eating. 


j 


rooklyn, Jersey City, 

Leaving New York for WASHINGTON, 
Thursday, Dec. 28. 1893, at 11 A.M. 

(Including Dinner going and 


Rate, $13.50 Supper returning at Broad St. 
Station, Philadelphia). 


Rate $13.00 (Not including the above). 
Returning Saturday, December 30, 1893. 





TWO CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY PLEASURE TOURS TO 


‘WASHINGTON, D. C.,° and OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


Tendered by the eee — Railroad Compan. 


to the Teachers and tbeir friends of New York, 
oboken, and v.cinity 


Leaving New York for OLD POINT 
COMFORT, VA. 
Tuesday Dec. 26, 1893, at 8S A.M. 
Rate, $18.00. 
Returning Friday, December ag, 1893. 


HOME FOR NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


BOOKING OFFICES FOR TOURS: Ticket Orrices, PENNSYLVANIA RsILRoAD Company, 1196 Broad - 
way, cor. 29th Street ; 1 Astor House; 118 Broadway ; 261 Broadway; 1323 Broadway ; 435 Broadway ; $44 Broad 
way ; 134 East 125th Street; Cortlandt and Desbrosses Street Ferries, New York. 


TICKET OFFICE, PEN SYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY, 860 Fulton St., cor. Clinton Avenue; Ticket Office, Brook- 
lyn Anvex, adjoining Fulton Ferry, terminus of streetcar lines and elevated railroads, office open from 630 
A.M. until 11.00 P.M. daily ; 4 Court 8t., Brooklyn; and 98 Broadway, Brooklyn, E. D.;75 Hudson St., Hoboken. 


TICKET OFFICES, PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD PASSENGER STATION at Jersey City, Newark, New Brunswick, Eliza- 
beth, Trenton, and 789 Broad St., Newark. pa 


For Itineraries, Circulars, and full particulars, apply to 
W. N. BURCHARD, Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York. 
J.P McWilliams, Tourist Agent, 860 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
J. R. WOOD, Gen. Passenger Agent. GEO. W. BOYD, Asst. Gen. Passenger Agent. 


Goin to MAKE it a pleasure trip by travelling 
g on the Elegant Passenger Steamships 


of the Ocean Steamship Company, 


Thi Wi 5 From New York or From Boston. 
IS inter | Greater Comfort at 35 to 50°¢ less expense then ty rail. 
Ask your nearest Ticket Agent or write to 
RICHARDSON & BARNARD, Ag’ts, W. L. JAMES, Ag’t, R. L, WALKER, Ag’t, W. E. #RNOLD, os P.A., 
Y 


Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 13S. 3dSt.,Phila.,Pa. New Pier 35,N.R.,N.Y. New Pier 35, N.R., N.Y. 
G. M. SORRELL, Manager. 


SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE Teachers’ Libraries 


Arithmetic Cards. 
; : Ci y be selected with th tainty of 
GREATEST! For giving TESTED pee waite besks ah. OF how 











LABOR | any amount FOUR (catalogue of all the best books and aids 
SAVING | of practice in YEARS | for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
DEVICE l arithmetic ‘ to any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
From the lowest grade of guemety addition, through | ess thancost. It is the result of months of 
farctions, percentage to advance, measurements. | patient labor. All important books are ac- 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 32 in| Curately described. Special prices to teach- 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. ers are made on nearly all. [t contains 100 


EL. KELLOGG & C0., New York & Chicago. | closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 


| volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
The Best Is the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
BROWN’S 














are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
FREN CH 61 East oth Street, New York. 
Fer Ladies’ ond Onildven's | Ladies who wear artistic owns, weneus copes. 
Boots & Shoes. | iiraei Gesiencd cepecially for themselves 


ished on receipt of price. 
DRESSING = Artistic Gowns. 
Paris Medal on every bottle. Send for circulars. 
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Sold Everywhere. | Mrs. J. D. LEE, 
| 66th Street and Yale Ave., 
DEAFESE ANAM MHEG yu.“ Since te 
equiv by F. Husooe, 65 Bway, NY. Weitefor beck of procte BEB Fiat 3. 

















£0 orders to introduce our excellent New Crop 


WON, “VUES WED  1HUR FRI. SAT. SUN, 
7 ! O t 

ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE 
THE GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 

A awaywith $5 orders and upwards. The most extraordinary bargains 

d 

COMPANY Fae eer od ak ahe peril Hecdquartere in Cnited Bistes 


A HANDSOME 
E; EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 
ever offered, omer the next thirtydays. China Tea Sets and Lamps 
for Fine Teas. One pound of our tea will go fartoer than three 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. 34)bs. Fine 
with $10, $15, and 
T 
pounds of trash. Thirty years’ nations! reputation for se:ling Pure Good Only. 








HEAT AMERICAN | ADIE GET UP ORDERS. 
dh - SUBSCRIBER. 

ea by mail on receipt of $2 and (bie ad.” Beautiful premiums given 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TBA CO., P.0.Box289. 31 & 83 Vesey St, NY. 
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First Lessons in. Language. °?%0 YA" 


a copy of the new book by the author of 


“ PRESTON PAPERS”? 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. December 23, 1893 





Elements of Composition and Grammar. 





66 
A two-book course in Language, Composition, and Grammar, by SNAP SHOTS BY 


: ” 
SourHwortH & GopparD, of surpassing excellence. If you are not AN OLD MAID 
already acquainted with these books, you have an agreeable prospect be- | bes Che gieet pegulartty os 0 sole; ont 
fore youin becoming so. They interest the pupils and are profitable to| will be issued in book form in January, 
them, The most gratifying success attends their use. 1894. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York Boston Chicago sdapuabgene sabese ses 


it for 50 cents. 
Child’s Hand Book for Collecting sig catiapieaemie se bas aes 
- . a two and Preston Papers, to 
Pictures and Stories of Animals. 


; r ” 
ie Publisher of “Snap Shots, 
__MAMMALS. For collecting and preserving, in a classified form, Pictures 
Part I. and Stories of all the Mammals. ' 87 West 10th St., New York. 


This book is about 8x10 inches in size, with a strong cloth binding, with numerous | 


illustrations and the entire classification of the Mammals, so arranged that it can be| The NEW SCRIPT PRIMER 


easily understood, and used as a guide in placing pictures and stories on the blank * gel se : ' 
pages. This gives the children something to do, and the universal propensity to make anes ~ gy Hold script, with transi- 
collections of things, is here utilized in a pleasant and profitable way. thousands of towns. OP copy so cts 


Filling up the blank. pages of this attractive volume, with choice pictures and stories, ECONOMIC CO BOOK 
5 


will be a source of great delight, and will foster a desire to read about all animals. 


This volume will be followed by others covering the entire Animal Kingdom. Just out, unique, embodies movable copies upright. 
slant, inthree numbers. 6c. per doz. Samplc set 25 c. 

eens A postal will secure our handsome CATALOGUE. 

Price, Postpaid, $1.00 Net. Potter & Putnam, 44 E. 14th St. N. Y, 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 50 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. | 
[iveRsiTY PUBLISHING O., 


Aids for Teaching Art and HistOry. ~ “Sacco portcnecs 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of | 43-47 East 10th St.. NEW YORK. 
reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments 
as aids for teaching Art and History. samaat ~~ ~~ gare 

These reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same| : 
color as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. | LATIN TALK 

PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. By F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, A.M. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be matied on Tells you first how to say, ‘* How are you?” and 
application to . hundreds of other common phrases. Makes prose 


Seeeee = with ———. aaey Seats —~~4 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, “hints” and summary of grammar. Nothing like 

646 Washington Street, 47 East roth Street, oe iia dvcen,| OS See eee 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICACO. Ariston Book Co., Coldwater, Mich. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers,  “"zcvSexchan.tort" 


BOSTON. NEWYORK. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, (100 Stull You know some French, subscribe to 





















































F} magazine, containing annotated comedies. novels, 
School and College Text-Books, Music Books, sketches. &c., also exercises which are corrected free 
eae nee becomes student, by correspondence, of the Berl 
[iscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. School of Languages. (One sample copy free.) 
(GS Special terms for introduction of text-books, Catalogue mailed to any address. Berurz & Co., Mavison Square, N.Y. 
SHORTHAND. 
PARALLEL EDITION of the CLASSICS '==:r=8yrarssshsvey ser 
; BY THE 
Consisting of the Originals and Translations arranged on opposite pages. PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS of New York City. 
1. The First Four Books of Cesar’s Commenteries. ach 12mo. ‘Send for specimen pages of “Isaac Pitman’s Com- 
$ s e onographic Instruct»r."’ . Price 
2. The First Six Books of Vergil’s Aeneid. Cloth. Ron This work has been exclusively adopted. 
3. Select Orations of Cicero. By mail, $1.00. | address ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
Special Offer.—To any Teacher sending us $2.50 we will send a set of the above three books, by mail | 33 Union Square, (Decker Bldg.) N. Y. 
postpaid. A. LOVELL & CO., No. 3 East 14th St., New York, | rr ree scrote ean at the tonne Pitman Motes. 


| politan School of Shorthand, % Fifth Ave., cor. 17th 
- | St. Write for particulars. 


Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. | 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” eS SNORTHARD FREE. 


: hing or * 
“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and | ing the teaching of shorthand, should examine 
Greek as might be learned others ise easily and delightfully in one year.”—MILTON | Progressive Lessons in the 








lat 








a Horace, Cicero, Satlust, Ovid, Juvenol, Livy, Homer's Tiiad, Gospel of St. John, and 
enophon's Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. | Pitman System of Phonography.- 
Clark’s Practical = Pr os — La adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and| py N. P. HEFFLEY, of the faculty of Pratt Institute. 
to all other systems. ice to ers for examination, $1.00. . lar book f nd i ai lesson 
‘Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord's School His- | Pa gl: tt snetitut Sesclinn: tou 
tories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. Institute, Philadelfhia; and all leading schools and 
[2 Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. | eolleges.. By mentioning this periodical and your 


| school we will send a copy, free, for examination. 
lw | L. H. BIGLOW & COMP’Y, 62 Broad St., New Yor«. 


IN D ERG A R E AND SCHOOL ecuumememoan &CO | Take Lessons by mail and prepare for teaching. 
| and by Mail 
| SUPPLIES, | Beem Smt, | SHORTHAND Wie initticonwces, 3X: 




















